ONAL MAGAZINE FO 


one he 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for you to benefit from research 


BULLETINS OFFERED ON MANY SUBJECTS 
To help keep you up to date on livestock and poultry nutrition 


and disease research, Pfizer has published a series of bulletins 
on many different topics. They’re called AGRAData ...a 
roundup of research findings on some of agriculture’s greatest 
problems. 

These AGRAData bulletins report on results of college and 
commercial trials throughout the world. 

They also include the latest findings of research at the Pfizer 
Agricultural Research and Development Center, Terre Haute 
—the world’s largest privately owned research establishment. 
Every day thousands of experiments are conducted . . . not 
only in applied research on products in which the company is 
interested but in basic patterns of science, with the hope of 
unlocking the doors to new discoveries. 

These bulletins are yours for the asking. Just fill in the 
coupon and check the box for those in which you’re interested. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Dept. B-119 
630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Please send me the AGRAData 
bulletins I’ve checked below. Science for the world’s well-being 


Mastitis Anaplasmosis QO) Hexamitiasis 
Vitamin A Rumen Microbiology O Dog Feeding 
Leptospirosis Creep Feeding Calves O Baby Pig Nutrition 
Nutrition and Egg Production Shipping Fever Complex O Milk Production 
Chronic Respiratory Disease Stress 0 Psittacosis-Ornithosis 
Bloat in Ruminants Infectious Synovitis I Repeat Breeders 


Address. 
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a 
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| | 
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i | 
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How 
would you 
advise 
him? 


Vv 


EXAMPLE: F. J. KOPPEL of Pullman, Washington, 
formerly milked 25-30 cows in a stanchion type barn. 
He decided that a different system was required. The 
site was restricted by a river on one side and a steeply 
rising hillside on the other. He called on H. E. 
Wichers, Agricultural Extension Specialist, and Troy 
Lindley, County Agent, for planning help. In spite 
of the difficulties, his farmstead was reorganized and 
new structures built as shown. He now handles twice 
as many cows, and plans to increase his herd to three 
times as many cows as he formerly milked, without 
any increase in his working time. 


YOU are the specialist farmers look to for advice in 
farmstead organization. Take advantage of the help 
you can get from Your Local Lumber Dealer. Get 
acquainted with him. His knowledge of building or 
remodeling procedures, and the technical material 
available from manufacturers through him will prove 
very useful. 


SEND FOR FREE BUILDING INSTRUCTIONS 
With these complete directions, even the most inex- 
perienced farmers and rural builders can erect well 
built general purpose farm buildings. These durable 
wood structures were designed by agricultural 
engineers at Michigan State University for 
clear-span widths of 24 ft., 30 ft., 36 ft. and 

40 ft. Use convenient coupon or write to 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

1410S. W. Morrison Street, 

Portland 5, Oregon. 


Use convenient coupon 
or write to West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon. eal 


, ‘> 


Latergil 
Diese 


MILK 
GARAGE MACHINERY 
a 
GATE | | 
HOLOING 
HAY 
STORAGE 
| AND, | 
FEEDING 
z i 
u < 
< Q 
4 
> 
CALF 
FEED SLO 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER 


Douglas Fir » West Coast Hemiock 
Sitka Spruce + Western Red Cedar 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 


Please send me your informational packet on Utility Farm 
Buildings in 24, 30, 36 and 40 ft. widths. Free. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zone State 
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Some critics claim that baby beef projects have made 
purebred “pantywaists” out of young cattlemen. But 
a new beef project in Maryland is designed to have 
more practical value for the youngster who plans to 
go into the cattle business. 


BLANK SHEET OF PAPER asi 
There are three very simple rules that may help ‘you 
overcome the not-too-rare disease, calamophobia — the 
fear of a blank sheet of paper. Here are the rules: 
Have something to say; say it simply; and phrase it 
in terms of the readers needs. 
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Frank Yazwinski, Jr., figures this extension phone in the dairy barn 
saves enough man-hours to pay its way many times over. “It's 
popular with the women, too,” says Frank. “They didn’t like 
us tracking into the house with dirty overshoes to handle calls.’ 


“We just got tired of running” 


Frank Yazwinski and his four sons, Frank Jr., 
Henry, Chester and Edward, put in a total of 25 to 
30 hours a day in the outbuildings of their Deerfield, 
Mass., dairy farm to keep 100 cows on schedule. 


Last year the Yazwinskis went modern in a big 
way with a new dairy barn complete with pipeline 
milker and push-button ventilating system. 

But in some respects the cows were getting more 
up-to-date treatment than the men. 12 to 15 times 
a day Mr. Yazwinski or his sons trudged to the house 
to take or make telephone calls to suppliers, the 


inseminators and many others. Occasionally, an im- 
portant call was delayed . . . and sometimes forgotten. 


So, the Yazwinskis put the finishing touch on 
their modern dairy by installing an extension phone 
in the barn. “In this business you can’t afford to 
miss calls,” says Frank. 


Simple arithmetic shows that the Yazwinskis’ 
extension phone saves enough man-hours to pay for 
itself 20 times over. Why not sit down and figure 
how much it would save on your farm? Then call 
your telephone business office. They’!! be glad to help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


@ Serpasil, New Tranquilizer for Chickens 
®@ Scientist Discovers Key to Plant Growth 
@ Equal Spacing Increases Corn Yields 
@ What About Pelleted Feeds for Pigs? 


Researchers Build Self-Propelled Planter 


University of Wisconsin farm engineers are building a 
self-propelled machine that plants corn in the wheel track 
four rows at a time. 

The new machine has four large wheels in line across 
the front. Each is a drive wheel and carries an equal part 
of the weight of the implement carrier. This design allows 
the machine to make similar tracks for each row being 
planted. The machine may also be adapted to function as 
a windrower and as a 14-foot grain drill. 


New Planting Method Increases Corn Yield 


A revolutionary system of planting corn in rows to stand 
181% inches either way has given increased yield in Ohio 
University Experiment Station tests. Equidistant spacing 
produced 133 bushels per acre compared to 125 for 42-inch 
row corn. Also the number of ears per 100 plants increased 
from 75 to 85, the number of nubbins was cut in half, and 
the fodder production rose from 2.1 to 2.5 tons per acre. 


Family Farms Here to Stay? 


Factory-made machinery hasn't brought factory-type op- 
eration to Minnesota farms. Despite mechanization and 
the drop in total number of workers, farms in the state 
are still mostly family operated. About 85 percent of the 
labor comes from the family and only 15 percent is hired 
— a proportion which has changed little since 1947. 


New Control for Deep-Rooted Weeds 


A new weed and brush killer developed especially for 
control of deep-rooted weeds and hard-to-kill weed trees is 
being introduced to the farm market. 

Trade name “Urab,” the new herbicide is effective against 
scrub oak, wild hickory, sassafras, poison sumac, and other 
weed trees. It will also control such weeds as trumpet vine, 
briars, cattails, Canada thistle, and all types of brush. 


Plant Growth Control Key Discovered 


USDA researchers have isolated the chemical which trig- 
gers the affects of light on the development of plants. The 
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discovery promises to give man the key to complete con- 
trol of plant growth from seed germination through plant 
flowering and fruiting. Further research on this triggering 
action may enable man to tailor-make plants to meet his 
needs — fit crops for better harvesting, have plants flower 
at more convenient times, and control plant pests more 
easily. 


Live Pollen Shipped ‘Round the World 


The successful mailing of live pollen around the world 
has been announced by a Louisiana State University horti- 
culturist. It opens the way to economical and extensive 
plant breeding and pollen exchange by researchers in every 
part of the world. 

The shipping experiment was conducted to learn how 
well the tiny pollen grains retain life under climatic changes 
encountered in mailing. The two-ounce shipping package 
contained two glass tubes of pollen surrounded by a light 
but strong plastic foam. 


New Drug Keeps Chickens Calm 


Serpasil, a new tranquilizing additive for poultry feeds 
is specifically intended to reduce the effects of stress on 
laying and growing chickens. 

The tranquilizing ingredient in the new product is re- 
serpine, and alkaloid extracted from the roots of the Rau- 
wolfia plant. It is expected that the use of Serpasil in 
poultry feeds will result in better feed performance, re- 
duced feed waste, better tolerance of hot weather, and re- 
duction of stress response to such conditions as crowding, 
disease, and vaccination. 


What About Pelleted Feeds for Pigs? 


Pigs fed pelleted rations gained faster on less feed than 
those fed rations in meal form, but pelleting expenses re- 
sulted in higher feed costs for pigs fed those rations, ac- 
cording to research at the South Dakota State College. 

Pigs on pellets gained 3.4 percent faster on 2.9 percent 
less feed than those fed rations in meal form. But a cost 
of $6.50 a ton for pelleting made the gains from this feed 
more costly. (Dehydrated alfalfa meal was included in both 
types of rations at levels of 0, 2.5, 5.0, and 10.0 percent.) 


= 


CROWDING AND HEAT mean stress...SERPASIL® (reserpine premix-C1BA) controls stress! Improved feed effici- 
ency, reduced mortality, lowered feed wastage, and increased egg shell thickness result from minute amounts 
of SERPASIL in rations for chickens under stress. Turn the page for more important facts about SERPASIL. 


: 
q 
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a CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., FEED ADDITIVE SALES DIVISION, P.O. BOX 313, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY E 


SERPASIL 
The first feed additive tranquilizer that improves productive performance of 
layers and growing chickens through the relief of costly stress. 


WHAT IS SERPASIL? 


SeRPASIL is the cra brand name for reserpine—a pure, crystalline alkaloid derived 
from the root of a small, wild shrub found i» parts of India and other tropical 
areas. This shrub is of the rauwolfia species. in ancient times the whole root was 
given by healers for an amazing array of ailmests, from dysentery to insanity. These 
old medical practices and beliefs had great basis in fact, it appears. For, when 
reserpine, first isolated and purified by cipa was introduced, it met with instant 
success in quieting the mentally ill, calming the neurotic, and aiding the hyper- 
tensive and the aged. 


Now, the known stress relieving effects of SerpasiL can be applied to poultry. 
Inclusion of Serpasit in layer and broiler feeds will provide important benefits 
when poultry is raised under usual commercial conditions . . . benefits to the 
poultryman and the feed manufacturer. 


WHAT SERPASIL DOES 

SERPASIL premix counteracts the costly effects of stress due to crowding, tempera- 
ture, environmental changes and other flock tensions. It calms the birds — lets 
them make fullest use of the feed they eat, helps keep them from wasting feed at 
the hopper. Experiments conducted under adverse temperature conditions showed 
it to promote egg production, improve shell thickness and egg quality when com- 
pared to controls. Mortality, associated with heat or other stresses, is minimized. 
The modest cost of Serpasit added to feeds is more than offset by reduced wastage 
of feeds. And, tissues and eggs from chickens raised on a concentration of 1 ppm 
SERPASIL are entirely free of reserpine. 


WHAT IS CIBA? 

c1BA is a 75-year old international chemical organization manufacturing pharma- 
ceuticals, dyes, plastics and related chemical products. Such products are primarily 
developments of the extensive research facilities of cisa. For example, cisa was 
the first to isolate, identify and introduce reserpine for human treatment, as well 
as poultry. cipa was granted a U. S. Patent on the chemical, reserpine, in 1956. 


In addition to its world-wide leadership in research, the company is also proud 
of its reputation for quality products. The word cia on the bag indicates pains- 
taking analysis insuring that the contents meet highest standards. 

cisA Pharmaceutical Products Inc., Summit, New Jersey. 


Food and Drug Administration application filing kits are available on Serpasil. 
Write cia for yours today. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


- Administration agricultural advisors are enthusiastic about 


by Jay Richter 


past accomplishments of the Rural Development program. They 


Will RD Be Expanded? 


Top Administration sources 
continue to talk about expan- 
sion of the Rural Development 
program. But Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra T. Benson hedges 
carefully with warnings against 
expanding too fast. 


The autumn meeting of the Ad- 
ministration’s National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission was “very en- 
thusiastic” about past achievements 
and future prospects of the program, 
Benson reports. The Commission, ob- 
viously reflecting Benson’s own feel- 
ings about this program, recommend- 
ed “encouraging further expansion.” 

But this recommendation appar- 
ently is along the same lines as the 
many similar statements from Ad- 
ministration sources about Rural De- 
velopment in the past. It seems to re- 
flect a studied decision against heavy 
Federal involvement. 

The key to the Commission’s stand 
was in its advice to Benson to avoid 
“mushroom” expansion which might 
boom Rural Development into a big, 
expensive, operation. The Commis- 
sion felt the program should move 
forward “conservatively,” Benson re- 
ported. 

Earlier in the year, Benson had 
called on USDA agencies to review 
their activities in search of ways to 
give more cooperation to the RDP. 
But there were no signs of any extra 
personnel or funds for this effort. 
Still hanging fire at presstime was 
the scheduled selection of a full-time 
RDP Director to coordinate Federal 
activities under the program. 

How much this new “quarterback” 


recommended further expansion of the program in the future. 


could accomplish without any extra 
weapons remained an open question. 


86th Congress Farm Record 
Looking back on the farm 
record of the first session of the 
86th Congress, most Washing- 
ton observers are inclined to 
agree it doesn’t amount to 
much. 

This dim view shouldn’t obscure 
the fact that some really important 
new laws were passed. An expanded 
farm surplus export program was 
adopted; a new plan under which 
cotton growers must use or lose al- 
lotted acreage became law; there is 
a new drought relief program with 
less red tape. 

But the basic issues of price sup- 
port and production control policy, 


basic research policy, and the future 


| JASPER TWEED | 


Psychiatrist 
Anu 


2 


TOWNSEND 


“1 think the government’s farm program is 
wonderful, the weather always suits me just 
fine, and | love city folks. What do you sup- 
pose is wrong with me, Doctor?” 


of the Conservation Reserve — all 
these were put over for solution in 
1960, or later. 

You can expect farm organizations 
to push hard next year for Senate 
approval of a research bill which 
cleared the House late in the 1959 
session. This measure sets up a new, 
independent research commission. 
The new group could review, advise, 
and recommend — but it could not 
direct or carry out any research pro- 
jects of its own. 

This bill was drafted as a middle 
ground between two extremes: the 
desire of the Administration to have 
no interference in the present re- 
search setup, and the drive by some 
farm leaders for a big new independ- 
ent agency to press an all-out drive 
to uncover new industrial uses for 
surplus crops. 

Secretary Benson didn’t like the 
compromise plan much, but agreed 
to give it half-hearted support to 
head off Congressional approval of 
a “crash” program for industrial re- 
search directed by an independent 
agency. 


Tobacco Price Problems 


Secretary Benson’s advisers 
have urged him to use the Ex- 
tension Service to “educate” 
tobacco farmers on the price 
problems they're facing in the 
years ahead — also on the need 
to improve the quality of their 
crops for export markets. 

Behind this move apparently is a 
plan to renew the Administration’s 
drive to repeal the law basing tobacco 
price supports on parity, and to turn 
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The kind of help 


that lasts a lifetime 


There are times in every boy’s growth 
when the right kind of help can exert a 
powerful push forward. Youth leaders 
are trained to watch for these opportu- 
nities — when a mite of guidance can 
ease the way to wise decisions affecting 
a youth’s success in 4-H or FFA and 
throughout his life. 


Similarly, the American Hereford As- 
. sociation has a special interest in the 
breeders and feeders of tomorrow. It 
* offers a special junior membership to 
encourage young cattlemen and help 
them find success. Junior members have 
the privileges of life-time members (ex- 
cept voting) including recording and 
transferring their own cattle at member- 
ship rates. Any 4-H or FFA member, 
between 10 and 21, who owns at least 
one registered Hereford in his own name 
is eligible. 

The doors of the Association are al- 
ways open to any youth or leader seeking 
information or encouragement. 


A new Hereford handbook for youth — “The Future Cattleman” — de- 
scribes every phase of a beef project — FREE. Send name and address. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 5 — HEREFORD DRIVE 


KANSAS CITY 5, MO. AS 
HEREFORDS 


More Calves... More Pounds... More Profits 


instead to supports based on some 
percentage of past market price av- 


erages. 


Who’s Growing Surplus Wheat? 


Are the Midwestern, Eastern 
and Southern farmers who 
grow wheat under the 15-acre 
marketing quota exemption re- 
sponsible for a substantial part 
of the big wheat surplus? 


Look at these USDA figures for 
at least part of the answer: 

Carryover next July 1 of the hard 
red winter wheat grown in the “tra- 
ditional” wheat areas is expected to 
be about 1,042,000,000 bushels — 
more than twice the estimated do- 
mestic and export use for the year. 

Carryover of soft red winter wheat 
grown largely in the humid areas is 
expected to be 21,000,000 bushels, 
just one-eighth as much as the ex- 
pected disappearance of 166,000,000 
bushels. 


New Bargaining Plan 


Official Washington is keep- 
ing a close and interested eye 
on the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s recently-announc- 
ed plan to set up a new nation- 
al commodity marketing and 
bargaining subsidiary. 


Farm Bureau savs the group will 
not do any national-scale bargaining 
on its own, but will aid and coordin- 
ate the efforts of state and regional 
associations. 

The new group will not strive for 
monopoly or price-fixing powers, 
Farm Bureau emphasizes — differ- 
ing sharply from the efforts of the 
National Farmers Organization 
(NFO) in the Midwest to drive up 
commodity prices by getting farmer- 
members to withhold commodities. 


Livestock Troubles Ahead 


What will be the major farm 
price problems of the next 15 
years? 


You'll more likely find them in the 
livestock products field than among 
crops, predicts USDA _ economist 
Bushrod Allin. We are closer to a 
solution for price-and-control prob- 
lems of major field crops than to the 
same kind of solution for livestock 
producers, Allin says. — End 
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Here’s what we are telling your farmers about 


VITAMIN 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional forti- 
fication to assure proper levels of important 


to be fed for preventing milk fever? nutrients required for good production. 

EAE Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
Sap is a rich dependable source of Vitamin D,. 
It provides the reliability not found in sun- 

sun-cured hay to supply enough cured roughages. 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


Recommend feeds containing a dependable 


content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D then ertificially and constant research of Standard Brands 
— Incorporated join with you in the goal for 

heed of geod producing dairy cows. How vitamin better animal nutrition for better agriculture. 
D do they need? 

NEW IDEAS 


EAE Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 


less than a year on five or six cows in moderate to low milk production. VITAM 
performance long time basis. Based accumulating evidence 
complete dairy rations to 6,000 - 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound. As an 
example, when fed at the rate of 10 pounds per day, a cow would get The older cow and sustained high produc- 
60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 2 
CI: My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will © The prevention of milk fever. 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? © The improvement in absorption and wt ilixe- 
EAI Net necessarily. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
in @ recent report id have contributed less than 60 units of 
The variability of vitamin D from natural 
one only 20 units. The highest one of the twelve samples would have resources. 


e The availability of calcium reserves in 


FREE PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands In- 
corporated, Dept. BFM-!19, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York 


another fine product of ‘| 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


IRRADIA ATED late Y 


RICH IN D/ 
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contributed far less than the 500 units per pound recommended by many 
nutrition authorities. (Send for free reprint “The Vitemin D Content of ee 
Roughages”). older cattle. 
CJ: Will it do any good to put vitamin D into beef cattle rations? : 
5 EAE Very little controtied research has been done, but benefits from supple- i : 
mental vitamin D have been observed in college and commercial beef 3 
herds for growing, fattening, and breeding stock. Realizing that unrecognized Ping S 
losses may frequently occur, many feed manufacturers fortify beef cattle meccenen | ; 
rations with vitamin D. 

y axrtment, Stendard Brands Incorporated, 

62 

2 
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ANOTHER “FARMER OF TOMORROW” 


Billy Glenn Turpin is looking to the future while he gains experience and wins Grand Cha 


Kentucky boy proves 
ability to raise cattle 


Sometime in the future, it is prob- 
able that folks who drive through 
the rolling hills of Madison County, 
Kentucky, will admire a herd of 
white-faced cattle . . . and the cattle 
will belong to Billy Glenn Turpin. 


Billy Glenn already has proved his 
ability to raise cattle. By the time 
he had reached the ninth grade in 
school, he had won three Grand 
Championships in competition with 
other young people in the county. 
In addition he owned two Purina 
trophies . . . two from a leading farm 
organization ...one from a stock- 
yards in Louisville. 


Billy Glenn hopes to attend a school 
that offers a course in agriculture. 
When his education is completed 
he will be a farmer. 


Purina congratulates Billy Glenn 
Turpin...“‘Farmer of Tomorrow” 
... trophy winner of today. 


*_ 


The three Grand Champions shown 
by Billy Glenn Turpin were fitted on 
Purina. There is a Purina Dealer 
near you who is ready to help with 
your feeding and management prob- 
lems, whether you are feeding for 
market or the show ring. Let him 
tell you how to produce meat, milk 
and eggs at low cost. 


mpionships with his club projects. 


FEED PURINA...YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD 
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@ USDA—Agricultural Extension 


® Agricultural Education Personnel 


® Ag Organizations and Associations 


® Agricultural Magazines 


= Helpful Booklets 


USDA—Agricultural Extension 


This section lists the key admini- 
strative personnel in the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, agricultural colleges, and 
state officers of the National As- 
sociation of County Agricultural 
Agents and the National 4-H 
Club Agents’ Association. 


Agricultural Education Personnel 


Here you will find the key agri- 
cultural education leaders in the 
U. S. Office of Education, admin- 
istrative and teacher-trainer per- 
sonnel in each state land grant 
college, National Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers’ Association officers, and of- 
ficers of state ag teacher associa- 
tions. 


Ag Organizations and Associations 


In this section you will find list- 
ed the key leaders in many farm 


groups, along with their secre- 
tary’s name and address. Farm 
organizations, breed associations, 
the National Grange, and Farm 
Bureau are included in this sec- 
tion. 


Agricultural Magazines 


Here you'll find the name and 
address of most agricultural mag- 
azines. 


Helpful Booklets 


There are two parts to this sec- 
tion, each listing booklets, charts, 
leaflets, and catalogs that are free 
to ag leaders. Booklets listed in 
the first section may be ordered 
with the postal card included in 
this issue. Those listed in Part II 
must be ordered directly from 
the companies. Complete instruc- 
tions may be found at the begin- 
ning of each section. 
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AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINES 


Breed Publications 


Aberdeen-Angus Journal, 808 Des Moines 
St., Webster City, Ia. 

American Hereford Journal, 500 Graphic 
Arts Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Ayrshire Digest, Brandon 5, Vt. 

Belgian Review, Wabash, Ind. 

Berkshire News, 601 W. Monroe, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Brown Swiss Bulletin, 800 Pleasant St., 
Beloit, Wis. 

Brown Swiss Bulletin, Beloit 2, Wis. 

Chester White Journal, Rochester, Ind. 

Duroc News, 239 N. Monroe, Peoria, Ill. 

Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N. H. 

Hampshire Herdsman, 1111 Main St., Pe- 
oria, Ill. 


Holstein-Friesian World, Lacona, N.Y. 
Jersey Journal, 1521 E. Broad St., Colum- 
bus 5. O. 


Milking Shorthorn Journal, 313 S. Glen- 
stone, Springfield, Mo. 

Poland-China World, Box 71, Galesburg, Ill. 

Polled Hereford World Magazine, The, 720 
Delaware St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sheep Breeder & Sheepman, P.O. Box 86, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus Bldg., 
Box 189, San Angelo, Tex. 


Bee 


American Bee Journal, 2nd and Broadway, 
Hamilton, Il. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, West Liberty 
St., Medina, O. 


Farm Engineering 


Agricultural Engineering, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Farm Safety Review, Farm Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Implement & Tractor, 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Rural Electrification Magazine, 2000 Florida 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, 


420 Main St., 


1014. Wyandotte 
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Rural Lines, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
School Shop, 330 Thompson, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 


Dairy 
Dairy Goat Journal, Miller Bldg., Columbia, 
Mo. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Forestry 


American Forests, 919 Seventeenth St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Forest Farmer, Box 7284, Station “C,” At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Fruit and Vegetable 


American Fruit Grower, 37841 Euclid Ave., 
Willoughby, 

American Vegetable Grower (Combined 
with Market Growers Journal), 37841 Eu- 
clid Ave., Willoughby, O. 

New Jersey Farm & Garden, Garden State 
Bldg., Sea Isle City, N. J. 


General 


—_— Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 

ans 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

Farm Quarterly, The, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati 10, O. 

Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, 
318 Murfreesboro Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 

Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Nation’s Agriculture, 2300 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, III. 

Progressive farmer, The: 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida edition, 
ingham 2, Ala. 
Texas-Oklahoma edition, 546 Rio Grande 
Bidg., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Birm- 


Carolinas-Virginia edition, Insurance 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Kentucky-Tennessee-West Virginia edi- 


tion, Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Louisiana edition, 

Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Southern Planter, The, 223 Governor St., 

Richmond 9, Va. 
Successful Farming, 

Des Moines, Ia. 


17th and Locust Sts., 


Western ~~ & Farm Management, 4511 
Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Livestock 


Breeder's Gazette, ‘The Magazine of Live- 
stock Farming, 200 S. Seventh St., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Texas Livestock Journal, P.O. Box 1469, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Weekly Western Livestock Journal, 4511 
Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Western Livestock, 414 Boston Bldg., 828 

Seventeenth St., Denver 2, Colo. 

Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce 

Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Pigeons and Pet Stock 


American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
American Rabbit Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Small Stock Magazine, Lemoni, Ia. 


Poultry 


American Poultry Journal, 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Broiler Growing, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. 
Morris, 

Broiler Journal, Selbyville, Dela. 

Broiler Producer, The, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Egg Producer, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 
cago 1, Ill. 

Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Hanover 4, 
P. 


Chi- 


a. 
Hatchery & Feed, Watt Publishing Co., 


Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Industria Avicola, Watt Publishing Co., 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Pacific Poultryman, Watt Publishing Co., 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Poultry Digest, 2 Garden State Bldg., Sea 
Isle City, N. J. 

Poultry and Farm Supply World, 9 N. 
Main St., Lombard, Il. 

Poultry Processing & Marketing, Watt Pub- 
lishing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Poultry Tribune, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

Poultryman, The, N. Delsea Drive, Vine- 
land, N. J. 

Turkey Producer, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Turkey World, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. 
Morris, 


180 N. Wabash Ave., 


A 

| 
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WYETH 


Wijeth 


ANIMAL HEALTH TOPICS 


WHEN PNEUMONIA STRIKES YOUR 


INJECTION 
BICILLIN® FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and procaine penicillin G, Wyeth 


Fast action on your part can reduce 
losses caused by pneumonia. INJEC- 
TION BICILLIN FORTIFIED provides 
dual action—fast and prolonged— 
against pneumonia and many other 
serious infections. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED pro- 
vides two types of penicillin blood 
levels to fight pneumonia. High im- 
mediate penicillin blood levels attack 
infection fast, while long-lasting peni- 
cillin blood levels—up to 5 to 6 days— 
help prevent relapse, reinfections, 


and recurrences. | in reducing losses caused by shipping 


fever, foot rot, navel ill, actinomy- 

cosis (lumpy jaw), calf diphtheria, 

and many other serious infections. 
AVAILABLE: As a stabilized aqueous 


Treatment is economical too! Only | 
one injection gives both immediate 
and long-lasting action. And INJEC- | 
TION BICILLIN FORTIFIED is effective | 


USE 


suspension of t penicillin i in 10- eee) 50- 
cc. vials (300,000 units/cc.); in 1-ce. 
TUBEX® sterile-needle units (600,000 
units/ce.); and in 4-cc. disposable 
syringes (2,400,000 


Keep Hog Raising Profitable 


INJECTION BICILLIN® FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and procaine penicillin G, Wyeth 


Hog raising can be profitable. But 
when swine erysipelas strikes your 
herd, your profit can vanish. Treat- 
ment should be fast, long-lasting and 
economical. You get all three with 
INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED pro- 
vides high, immediate penicillin blood 
levels to stop the bacteria causing 
swine erysipelas fast, and prolonged’ 
penicillin blood levels for up to 5 
days to help recovery of the animal 
and reduce the consequence of joint 
disease. 

Expensive treatment? No, because 
only one injection provides both the 
fast and long-lasting penicillin levels. 
Keep hog raising profitable! Use 
INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED when 
swine erysipelas strikes your herd. 


CUT YOUR LOSSES 
AT FARROWING TIME 


INJECTION 


SPARINE 


HYDROCHLORIDE 
Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 

Farrowing is a time of problems. One 
of the most important is hysteria in 
your sows. If sows become hysterical, 
they may injure or even kill their 
pigs. INJECTION SPARINE controls 
hysteria in farrowing sows with safe- 
ty. It calms and soothes agitated 
sows. SPARINE-treated sows will 
accept their pigs and nurse them. 

Now is the time to talk to your vet- 
erinarian about the many advantages 
of INJECTION SPARINE. Don’t wait 
until you lose pigs before you do 
something about it. 

SPARINE is available only from 
veterinarians. 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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interchange- 
able orifice tips... 
write for Catalog 
30. 


TEEVALVE selector 
valve for booms... 
Bulletin 84, 


GUNJET SPRAY GUNS 
for pressures to 
800 p.s.i— Bulle- 
tins 65, 69 and 80. 


BOOMJET SPRAY NOZ- 
mes for broadcast 
spraying .. . Bulle- 
tins 66 and 71. 


PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES Bulletin 83. 


SUCTION STRAINERS 
AND ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT Write for 
Bulletin 85 and 
Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3284 RANDOLPH ST. * BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


KEEP YOUR COSTS LOW... WHEN YOU BUY, 
WHEN YOU APPLY, THRU THE YEARS! 


Low original cost . . . minimum 
repair and upkeep... . long, trou- 
ble-free service. That’s why your 
buy is galvanized sheets! For best 
value, buy sheets with a label 
that shows weight of zinc coating 
in ounces. And for longer service, 
specify heavy- 

coated sheets such 

as this... . ‘Seal 

of Quality’’........ 
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Des Moines, Ia. 


Professional 


Agricultural Education Magazine, The In- 
terstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 200 S. Seventh 
St., Columbia, Mo. 

Agricultural Research, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

American Farm Youth, 115 W. Main St., 
Danville, Ill. 

American Vocational Journal, American Vo- 
cational Association, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Better Farming Methods, Watt Publishing 
Co., Mt. Morris, Ll. 

County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher, 317 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

County Agents Directory, 139 North St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Extension Service Review, USDA, Federal 
Extension Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

Journal of Agricultural and Food Chem- 
istry, 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

National 4-H News, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

National Future Farmer, Box 29, 
Alexandria, Va. 

N.E.A. Journal, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


The, 


Soils and Crops 


Agricultural Chemicals, P.O. Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J. 

Agronomy Journal, published monthly by 
the American Society of Agronomy, 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 

Better Crops with Plant Food, 1102 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Crops and Soils, published by American 
Society of Agronomy, 2702 Monroe St., 

Madison 5, Wis. 

Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, 
838 Fifth Ave., Des Moines 14, Ia. 

Plant Food Review, 1700 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Soil Conservation Magazine, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


At FFA Convention— 


SUMIRCY Wall Wal, 


Morris, 


Soil Science Society of America Proceedings, 
(bimonthly), 2702 Monroe St., Madison 
5, Wis. 


AG BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Floyd Barnhart, teacher of vo-ag, Box 6, 
Caruthersville, Mo. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill. 

Bruce Publishing Co., The, 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Chilton Co., Book Div., 56th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Goodheart-Wilcox Co., Inc., The, 1322 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., The, 
19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 
lowa State University Press, Press Bldg., 
Ames, Ia. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. ; 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

Macmillan Co., The, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

McKnight & McKnight 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Morrison Publishing Co., The, 515 Wood- 
lands Drive, Clinton, Ia. 

National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 

Rutgers University Press, 30 College Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree 
St., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N. J. 

Watt Publishing Co., Sandstone Bldg., Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Publishing Co., 


Teachers Get Honorary Degree 


Twenty-five vocational agriculture 
teachers from throughout the United 
States were honored for outstanding 
achievement during the 32nd Annual 
National Convention of Future Farm- 
ers of America in Kansas City. 

They were presented the FFA’s 
Honorary American Farmer Degree, 
highest honor that the organization 
bestows to non-members. 

Selection for the honor was based 
on a score card of achievement which 
included the teachers’ years of serv- 
ice, the number of award-winning 
FFA members that had developed un- 
der their leadership, and the records 
of group achievements posted by the 
local FFA chapter that he served as 
advisor. 

The FFA selects 25 teachers each 


year to receive the Honorary Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree. They come from 
the ranks of 10,000 men who are 
teaching in the vocational agriculture 
program throughout the United States 
and Puerto Rico. 

A list of the honored teachers fol- 
lows: 

Archie Holdridge, Guilford and 
Madison High School, Madison, Conn. 

Raymond L. Swadley, Lord Balti- 
more High School, Ocean View-Mill- 
ville, Dela. 

M. A. Guill, Washington-Wilkes 
High School, Washington, Ga. 

Otis Lee Hayden, Sr., Adrian High 
School, Adrian, Ga. 

L. T. Clark, East Richland Com- 
munity Unit High School, Olney, Il. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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AGROZY M nets $8 more per steer! 


It’s feed EFFICIENCY that pays off in increased profits! 
AGROZYME, added to a dry-corn cattle fattening ration, has 
actually lowered feed costs per pound of gain, increased 
weight gains substantially... and showed margins over 
feed cost of $8 or more per steer! vt 


Testing of AGROZYME in dry-corn rations by Dr. Wise Bur- 
roughs at Iowa State University gave outstanding results. 
A series of tests, conducted for feeding periods of 150- 
180 days, showed an average increase of 12% in gains... 
a 4% increase in feed consumption...a 7% reduction in 
feed requirements for each pound of gain...AND AN 
INCREASED PROFIT MARGIN OVER FEED COSTS 
AVERAGING $8.05 PER STEER! 


Please send me AGROZYME Cattle Bulletin 
NAME (please print) 


One of the most promising developments in livestock 
nutrition, AGROZYME was originally developed by Merck 
for improving the nutritional value of western barley in 
poultry feeds. It gives indication of being an important 
factor in the field of cattle nutrition, too. Additional cattle- 
feeding tests are now in progress at other experiment 
stations and commercial feed lots and many results simi- 
lar to those achieved with AGROZYME at Iowa State are 
being reported. 

A progress report on the use of AGROZYME in beef cattle 
rations has just been completed by Merck. For your copy, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ENZYME SUPPLEMENT, 
@CO., INC. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


ae 


MERCK 
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on page 27) 


USDA-FEDERAL EXTENSION 


USDA OFFICIALS 


Office of the Secretary 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 

True D. Morse, under secretary 

Frank A. Barrett, general counsel 

Miller F. Shurtleff, executive assistant 

Lewis B. Rock, Charles Figy, Miles Horst, 
Martin Sorkin, assistants to the secretary 


USDA Departmental Groups 


Federal-States Relations 


Ervin L. Peterson, assistant secretary, in 
charge 

Paul M. Koger, administrator, Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service 

B. T. Shaw, administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

Joseph G. Knapp, administrator, Farmer 
Cooperative Service 

Clarence M. Ferguson, administrator, Fed- 
eral Extension Service 

Richard E. McArdle, chief, Forest Service 

D. A. Williams, administrator, Soil Con- 
servation Service 


Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 
O. V. Wells, administrator, Agricultural 
Marketing Service 
Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator, Com- 
modity Exchange Authority 
Max Myers, administrator, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service 


Agricultural Stabilization 
Marvin L. MacLain, assistant secretary, in 
charge 
True D. Morse, president, Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
Walter C. rger, administrator, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service 
Frank N. McCartney, manager, Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation 


Agricultural Credit 
K. L. Scott, director, Agricultural Credit 
Services 
Kermit M. Hansen, administrator, Farmers 
Home Administration 
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David A. Hamil, administrator, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration 


Departmental Administration 


Ralph S. Roberts, administrative assistant 
secretary, in charge 

Joseph P. Loftus, director, Office of Ad- 
ministrative Management 

Charles L. Grant, director, Office of Budget 
and Finance 

G. Osmond Hyde, chief hearing examiner 

R. Lyle Webster, director, Office of Infor- 
mation 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, director, Library 

Ernest C. Betts, Jr., director, Office of Per- 
sonnel 

F. R. Mangham, director, Office of Plant 
and Operations 


Office of Information 


R. Lyle Webster, director 

Harold R. Lewis, assistant director (current 
information) 

Layne R. Beaty, chief, Radio and Televi- 
sion Service 

Harry P. Clark, chief, Press Service 

Stanley Gaines, editor, USDA Farm Paper 
Letter 

James H. McCormick, assistant director 
(publications) 

Harry Mileham, chief, Publications Divi- 
sion 

J. K. McClarren, assistant director (visual 
information) 

Elmo J. White, chief, Art and Graphics 
Division 

David Granahan, chief, Exhibits Service 

James E. Gibson, chief, Motion Picture 


Service 
Charles T. Myers, Jr., chief, Photographic 
Division 


Chiefs of Information 


Ernest G. Moore, Agricultural Research 
Service 

Franklin Thackrey, Agricultural Marketing 
Service 

Kenneth Gapen, Agricultural Conservation 
Program ice 

Beryle E. Stanton, Farmer Cooperative 
Service 

R. Corbin Dorsey, Commodity Exchange 
Authority 

E. H. Nikkel, Federal Crop Insurance 

Clint Davis, Forest Service 


William E. Spivey, Rural Electrification 
Administration 

K. W. Olson, Foreign Agricultural Service 

James B. Hasselman, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service 

Philip S. Brown, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration 

D. Harper Sims, Soil Conservation Service 

Elmer B. Winner, Federal Extension Service 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Office of the Administrator 


C. M. Ferguson, administrator 

P. V. Kepner, deputy administrator 

Luke M. Schruben, assistant administrator 

Gerald H. Huffman, assistant administrator 
—programs 

J. B. Claar, field representative 

L. I. Jones, field representative 

Phillip F. Aylesworth, program leadership 

Shawnee Brown, extension program leader 

Albert S. Bacon, assistant to the assistant 
administrator — nrograms 

Helen Knights, administrative assistant 


Management Operations 


Joseph P. Flannery, director 

Charles A. Sheffield, management specialist 

Edward G. Ballute, management specialist 

John H. Gant, management analyst 

Mrs. Christine M. Miller, administrative 
assistant 


Internal Audit Staff 
Richard E. Ballard, chief auditor 
Frances E. Faulconer, auditor 
John A. Nolin, auditor 


Personnel Management Branch 
John B. Speidal, chief 
Ida H. Manley, personne! assistant 
Harold E. Briggs, head, cooperative per- 
sonnel section 
Lorraine D. Nielsen, head, classified per- 
sonnel section 


Budget and Cooperative Funds Branch 
Ralph E. Groening, chief 
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Mary Y. Rock, head, cooperative funds 
section 
Alice C. Connery, head, budget section 


Accounting Branch 


Helen L. Swenson, chief 
Geryl E. Roop, assistant chief 


Administrative Services Branch 


William E. Lavery, chief 

Frank B. Kimball, management assistant 

William H. Michaelis, head, distribution 
and mail section 

Eugene W. Gantt, head, procurement and 
property section 

Van QO. Milton, head, records 


Agricultural Economics 


R. C. Scott, director 

Jane Steffey, extension economics analyst 

Mrs. Paige C. Hobby, administrative as- 
sistant 


Farm Management and 
Production Economics Branch 


Buel F. Lanpher, Jr., chief 

L. M. Vaughan, farm management — north- 
eastern 

E. P. Callahan, farm management—southern 

Virgil D. Gilman, farm management— 
western 

E. A. Johnson, taxes, social security and 
land tenure 


General Economics and 
Rural Sociology Branch 


Karl Shoemaker, chief 

E. J. Niederfrank, rural sociology, health, 
and recreation 

Richard G. Ford, outlook information 


Crops Marketing and 
Utilization Branch 

Thomas E. Hall, chief 

R. L. Childress, fruit and vegetable market- 
ing and wholesaling 

William J. Martin, southern cotton utili- 
zation specialist, Box 147, Clemson, South 
Carolina 

Kenneth R. Majors, northern grain utiliza- 
tion specialist, 1815 N. University St., 
Peoria, Illinois 

Irvin C. Feustel, western fruit and vege- 
table utilization specialist, 800 Buchanan 
St., Albany 10, California 


Marketing Firm Management Branch 


P. O. Mohn, chief 
Lewis F. Norwood, food merchandising 


Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Marketing and Utilization Branch 


H. S. Porteus, chief 


Consumer Marketing Economics Branch 


Sharon Q. Hoobler, chief 
Gale Ueland, consumer information 


4-H Club and YMW Programs 


E. W. Aiton, director 

Mylo S. Downey, associate leader, 4-H clubs 
and YMW programs (northeastern states) 

Lloyd L. Rutledge, associate leader, 4-H 
club and YMCA programs (southern 
states) 

John W. Banning, associate leader, 4-H 
club and YMW programs (central states) 

Mary Frances Lyle, associate leader, 4-H 
club and YMW programs (western states) 

V. Joseph McAuliffe, associate leader, 4-H 
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‘Youre right Ed... 
its a great time-saver!” 


You Can Count on your Sinclair Supplier to steer you right 
when he recommends petroleum products for various uses on 
your farm. He knows it’s part of his job to help you save time, 
work and money. For example, with this handy new 

Sinclair Grease Cartridge there’s no mess, no waste. 

Takes only seconds to pop 1n the cartridge and you’re all ready 
to lubricate. Fits all regular cartridge-type guns. Moreover, 

it contains Sinclair LITHOLINE® Multi-Purpose Grease — 
ideal for chassis, wheel bearings, water pump, universal joints 
and all other grease fittings on your farm machinery. 


It makes good sense to call on your 


a ready friend 

who knows his job. 
Petroleum Products 
for Every Farm Need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 
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Sinclair Supplier — 


Are these methods 


BETTER... 
MORE 
PROFITABLE? 


When you get the facts, we be- 
lieve you'll agree that the use 
of Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea for foliar applica- 
tion and the use of Grace Micro- 
Prilled Urea Feed Compound 
as a low-cost protein supplement 
in cattle feeds are better and 
more profitable methods for to- 
day’s farmers and ranchers. 


How do you get the facts? Easy. 
Grace Chemical has all the facts 
for you, in these free booklets: 


The FOLIAR APPLICATION 
Booklet tells why spraying is 
better; how the farmer saves 
time, labor, equipment; and 
how to apply Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea to 
fruit crops and vegetables. 


The FEED COMPOUND Booklet 
tells what Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound is; how it cuts 
feed costs, improves feeding 
value and increases efficiency 
of the entire ration; and how 
to prepare simple formulas for 
using it as a protein equivalent. 


Write for your free copies of 
both these useful, informative 
booklets. And if you want addi- 
tional copies for distribution in 
the field, we'll gladly supply 
you free of charge. 


Home Federal Building 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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pany 


club and YMW (4-H_ local 


P 
leadership development and older 4-H 


member programs) 

Fern S. Kelley. associate leader, 4-H club 
and YMW programs (4-H and YMW 
home economics) 

Mrs. Elsie J. Carper, administrative assis- 
tant 


Agricultural Programs 


ae E. Crosby, Jr., director 
. P. Lyle, assistant director 
Mary J. Moore, administrative assistant 


Plant industry Branch 


J. R. Paulling, chief 

George H. Enfield, extension agronomist 
(soils and tobacco) 

L. C. Gibbs, extension horticulturist 

M. P. Jones, extension entomologist 

J. M. Saunders, extension agronomist (cot* 
ton, seeds and weeds 

A. M. Sowder, extension forester (western 
and central states) 

W. R. Tascher, extension soil conserva- 
tionist 

W. K. Williams, extension forester ( north- 
eastern and southern states) 


Animal Industry Branch 


Charles E. Bell, Jr., chief 
R. E. Burleson, extension dairyman 
H. L. Shrader, extension poultryman 


Agricultural Engineering Branch 

R. O. Gilden, extension agricultural engi- 
neer (machinery and buildings) 

H. S. Pringle, extension agricultural engi- 
neer (electrification) 

J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., extension agricultural 
engineer (cotton ginning), P. O. Box 
7083, Station C., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

A. M. Pendleton, extension agricultural 
engineer (cotton ginning), Room 1610, 
1114 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 

Guy O. Woodward, extension agricultural 
engineer (irrigation and water manage- 
ment), Room 203-M, Old Terminal Bldg., 
222 South West Temple, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Information Programs 


Elmer B. Winner, director ~~ 

Ralph M. Fulghum, assistant director 
Walter A. Lloyd, information specialist 
Florence Gucker, administrative assistant 


Audio-Visual Branch 


Joseph D. Tonkin, chief 
Gertrude L. Power, visual aids specialist 


Publications and News Media Branch 


Bryan A. Phifer, chief 

Frances F. Clingerman, information spe- 
cialist (44H and Home Demonstration) 
ames H. White, information specialist 
Jorothy L. Bigelow, information specialist 

Lyman J. Noordhoff, agricultural extension 
specialist geome program leader) 

Ellen J. Hall, publications editor 

Edward H. Roche, editor, Extension Service 
Review 

Doris A. Walter, editorial assistant (Ex- 
tension Service Review) 


Extension Research and Training 


Gladys Gallup, director 

_— L. Matthews, assistant director 

C. Herman Welch, Jr., extension analyst 

Gertrude C. Thomas, administrative assis- 
tant 


Extension Training Branch 
Mary L. Collings, chief 


Foreign Educational Branch 


Edward H. Leker, chief 

Addison H. Maunder, assistant chief 

Philip K. Hooker, head, agricultural pro- 
grams section 

Henry Seften, head, rural youth programs 
section 

Helen A. Strow, head, home economics 
programs section 


Program Research Branch 


- Neil Raudabaugh, chief 
urel K. Sabrosky, extension analyst, youth 


P ms 
Jewell G. Fessenden, extension analyst, 
home economics 


Teaching Methods Research Branch 


Frederick P. Frutchey, chief 

Ward F. Porter, Jr., extension analyst 

Amy G. Cowing, extension analyst 

Darcie E. Byrn, agricultural economist — 
bibliographies 


Home Economics Programs 


Frances Scudder, director 

Eunice Heywood, assistant director 

Mary Kennington, assistant to the director 

Lillie M. Alexander, program leader, south- 
ern states 

Loretta V. Cowden, program leader, west- 
ern states 

Beatrice A. Judkins, program leader, north- 
eastern states 

Helen D. Turner, program leader, central 
States 

Starley M. Hunter, family economics and 
home management specialist 

Alice C. Linn, extension clothing specialist 

Stella L. Mitchell, work simplification and 
home management specialist 

Edward V. Pope, extension specialist in 
child development and parent education 

Evelyn B. Spindler, extension nutritionist 

Betty H. Baker, administrative assistant 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


Office of the Administrator 


Donald A. Williams, administrator 

Gladwin E. Young, deputy administrator 

Cyril Luker, assistant to administrator for 
Great Plains Conservation Program 

E. A. Norton, field representative, north- 
east area 

Thomas L. Gaston, field representative 

Valentine W. Silkett, field representative, 
cornbelt area 

Harvey G. Bobst, field representative, great 
plains area 

Harold E. Tower, field representative, west 
area 

James E. Gates, head, Internal Audit Staff 

Jefferson C. Dykes, assistant administrator 
for field services 

Charles E. Kellogg, assistant administrator 
for soil survey 

William R. Van Dersal, assistant adminis- 
trator for management 

Hollis R. Williams, assistant administrator 
for watersheds 


SCS State Officers 


ALABAMA — Olin C. Medlock, Soil Con- 
servation Bldg., Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute Campus, P.O. Box 311, Auburn 
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L-M Permaline Perforated Pipe is 
specially designed for draining 
low-lying fields and muck land, or 
for low-pressure irrigation. 


The long lengths, light weight and 
strength of L-M Permaline Pipe 
make it most convenient for tem- 
porary or permanent installations. 


L-M Permaline is outstanding for 
barn and silo drains because it 
doesn't rust or rot, isn't affected 
by acids, alkalis, or hot water. 


Many other uses—draining estates 
or subdivisions, septic tanks and 
house-to-street sewers, down- 
spouts, foundation footing drains. 


With 10-foot, rather than 5-foot or 8-foot pipe, you can 
eliminate 20% to 50% of the joints to be made on a job. 
That’s money in your pocket. 

L-M Permaline is the ONLY bituminous fibre pipe 
available in all sizes—2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-inch diam- 
eters, in 5-, 8-, and 10-foot lengths. Most complete 
line of fittings in the industry. 

Permaline is the ideal pipe for farm use. You simply 


for sewers and mans... 


Hive Pyne 


LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES McGraw-Edison Company 


drive the couplings on to make a permanent, tight fric- 
tion-welded joint. No fuss, no calking, no cement. Get 
the ORIGINAL long-length fibre pipe, L-M Permaline 
—for better sewers and drains, land drainage, house-to- 
sewer lines, septic tanks, foundation and downspout 
drains, etc. It’s light, strong, durable, ROOT-PROOP! 

Get L-M Permaline pipe from your plumbing cone 
tractor or building supply dealer. 


For information, mail the coupon 


© LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
e@ Please send me, free, Bulletin 56040 on Permaline Pipe. 
* 


Name. 


Addrece 


City & Zone. State. 


County Agent Other 


Please check: 0 Ag. Eng. Prof. © VoAg Teacher oan 
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PARTS LIKE PLUGS HAVE 


BECAUSE LP-GAS ENGINES 
COLLECT NO CARBON DEPOSITS, 
TRACTOR LIFE IS DOUBLED... 


ih 


STOCK KEEP DRINKING ... FEED BECOMES 
EXTRA FLESH AND MILK! 


THE AUTOMATIC eas STOCK TANK HEATER KEEPS 
WATER WARM AND SAFE IN COLDEST WEATHER . 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ~ 
THEN BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM Gas 
BUTANE PROPANE - BOTTLED GaS - Gas 
AVAN ABLE EVERY WHERE 

DEPENDABLE aiwars 


SERVICE BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 


SEND TODAY! WRITE TO... 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL , DEPT. BFM-4 
185 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILL. or 416 W. EIGHTH ST., LOS ANGELES 14 CALIF. 


with Lilliston quality always comes first—then price. 
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in the field. Write 
you why Lilliston’ s the te 


LILLISTON 


MPLEMENT COMPANY 


ALASKA — Charles H. Wilson, Territorial 


ARIZONA — Robert V. Boyle, 


Georgia Waco, Texas 


Conservationist, P.O. Box F, Palmer 


106 E. 
Roosevelt St., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS — William B. Davey, 323 Fed- 
eral Bidg., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA — John S. Barnes, 2nd Floor, 
Tioga Bldg., 2020 Milvia St., Berkeley 4 


COLORADO — Kenneth W. Chalmers, New 
Customhouse, Room 321, Denver 2 


CONNECTICUT-RHODE ISLAND — N. 

Paul Tedrow, College of Agriculture 
Bldg., University of Connecticut, Box 
U-105, Storrs 


DELAWARE — Richard S. Snyder, 503 
Academy St., P.O. Box 418, Newark 


FLORIDA — James W. Hammett, 35 N. 
Main St., P.O. Box 162, Gainesville 


GEORGIA — Cecil W. Chapman, Old Post 
Office Bldg., P.O. Box 832, Athens 


IDAHO — Lee T. Morgan, Building 50, 
320 Fort St., P.O. Box 1247, Boise 


ILLINOIS — Bruce B. Clark, Nogle Bldg., 
605 S. Neil St., Champaign 


INDIANA — Charles E. Swain, 61! N. 


Park Ave., Indianapolis 4 


IOWA — Frank H. Mendell, 4th Floor, 
Iowa Bldg., 505 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 


KANSAS — Fred J. Sykes, 760 S. Broadway, 
P.O. Box 600, Salina 


KENTUCKY — Herschel E. Hecker, 1409 


Forbes Rd., Lexington 


LOUISIANA — Harold B. Martin, Svebeck 
Bldg., 1517 Sixth St., Alexandria 


MAINE — William B. Oliver, 10 Mill St., 
Orono 


MARYLAND — Edward R. Keil, 228 Agri- 
culture Bldg., University of Maryland, 


College Park 


Cook's 


MASSACHUSETTS — B. Isgur, 
Block, 6 Main St., Amherst 


MICHIGAN — Allan J. Collins, Michigan 
State College, Wells Hall, Unit E, East 
Lansing 


MINNESOTA — Herbert A. Flueck, 517 
Federal Courts Bldg., St. Paul 2 


MISSISSIPPI — Charles B. Anders, Room 
400 Milner Bldg., Lamar & Pearl St., 
P.O. Box 610, Jackson 105 


MISSOURI — Oscar C. Bruce, Highway 
40 and Illinois Ave., P.O. Box 180, Co- 
lumbia 


MONTANA — Herschell D. Hurd, 26 E. 
Mendenhall, P.O. Box 855, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA — C. Dale Jaedicke, 134 South 
12th St., Room 604, Lincoln 8 


NEVADA — Charles W. Cleary, Jr., 1485 
Wells Ave., Room 19, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Kenneth E. Grant, 
29 Main St., Durham 


NEW JERSEY — Seldon L. Tinsley, Feher 
Bldg., 103 Bayard St., P.O. Box 670, New 
Brunswick 


«@ OE Oh. | 
USE Aa) 
Lo 
FREE BOOK OF 
200 AMAZING FACTS 
_ rl 
| 
ay 
cutting foot than any otHer 


How antiquated are the 
irrigation systems 
in your area? 


It took more than 2000 years for really effec- 
tive irrigation to be developed. In the past 
20 years, more real proyress has been made 
than in all the previous centuries stretching 
back to Biblical times. 

Today, modern irrigation produces better 
and measurably larger crops on millions oi 
acres from coast to coast, with millions more 
bound to come under irrigation in the next 
few years. 

But how well the individual farmer does 
with irrigation depends largely on the use he 
makes of the water available to him—includ- 
ing his choice of equipment best suited to his 
needs. 

IRECO, one of the largest specialized irri- 
gation equipment manufacturers in the na- 
tion, as well as one of the oldest, produces a 


ALLUME Press-In Coupler. Pressure die-cast aluminum. Adjustable 


, pre d band gives positive, non-slipping grip. Guar- 
anteed for engineering and performance. 


SPEED-SEID converts in seconds from a speed-skid tractor tow to a hand- 
move system. Can be moved a quarter-mile lateral in just 15 minutes! 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT Co., INC. 


complete range of such equipment, including 
the famed STEELUME and ALLUME systems 
and the sensational new SPEED-SKID — the 
industry's first dual-purpose coupler. 

Almost every modern farmer, whether or 
not he now irrigates, wil! find an IRECO prod- 
uct that is best suited to his individua! needs. 


The STEELUME system features user-approved STEELUME self-seal- 
ing ‘“‘chevron” type gasket. High-strength, lightweight steel con- 
struction, double-dip Gabvenined for long service. 


Y check the informative brochures on 
modern irrigation systems you would 
like sent to you FREE! 


ALLUME SPEED-ROLL 

STEELUME SPEED-TOW 

SPEED-SKID 

NAME — 
ADDRESS. 
TOWN STATE___ 


MEMBER 
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POULTRY and ANIMAL 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 


WHITSYN — Coccidiosis control 
roducts which utilize synergism 
f maximum effectiveness, 
— Completely solu- 
le purified antibiotic complex 
for poultry and swine. 
KEMITRACIN — Purified antibiotic 
complex for feeds. 
A-V 25—ANTIBIOTIC — Vitamin 
mix for feed or water. 


— all 3 poultry worms — 

apeworms (Davainea Proglot- 
tina and Raillietina Cesticillus), 
Large Round Worms and Cecal 
Worms. VERMEX POWDER is 
available for a flock treatment. 

HISTOCARB—Flock treatment for 
blackhead in chickens. 

CARB-O-SEP — Blackhead preven- 
tive for turkeys, 

CALF-TABS — (Neomycin-Baci- 
tracin Methylene Disalicylate 
Tablets) — Control for bacterial 
calf scours, 

MASTIGUN — (Penicillin-Dihydro- 
streptomycin-Neomycin infusion 
ointment with sulfonamides, co- 
balt and papain)—Mastitis treat- 
ment in “5 shot” syringe. 


DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES 


WHITPINE — Pine oil disinfectant, 


ermicide and deodorant for 
atcheries, dairy farms, etc. 

HYDROL—Litter spray concentrate 
for poultry houses. 

SAN-O-FEC-25—(contains a qua- 
ternary ammonium compound)— 
General purpose disinfectant, 
deodorizer and sanitizer. 

BHC ROOST PAINT—Roost paint 
containing Benzene Hexachloride 
for delousing poultry, 

WHITOLINEUM—Red mite control 
and wood preservative. 

WHIT-SAN — Detergent-sanitizer 
for washing eggs. 


Whitmoyer products of scientific merit 
can be recommended and used with full 
confidence at all times. Write today for 
prices and full information on the com- 
plete Whitmoyer line. Address Dept. 
BF-59 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


in Canada—Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 
Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


VERMEX TABLETS — Effective ~ 
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NEW MEXICO — Robert Andrew Young, 
1015 Tijeras Ave., N. W., P.O. Box 1348, 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK — Irving B. Stafford, Byrns 
Bldg., 236 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA — Richard M. Dailey, 
213 PMA Bldg., State College Station, 
P.O. Box 5126, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA — Lyness G. Lloyd, 
Professional Bldg., Fifth & Rosser, P.O. 
Box 270, Bismarck 


OHIO — Raymond S. Brown, 222 Old 
Federal Bldg., 3rd & State Sts., Columbus 
15 


OKLAHOMA — Ray Walker, Agricultural 
Center Bldg., Farm & Admiral Rd., Still- 
water 


OREGON — Thomas P. Helseth, Ross 
Bldg., 209 Southwest 5th Ave., Portland 
4 


PENNSYLVANIA — Ivan McKeever, Cen- 
tral Industrial Bldg., 100 N. Cameron 
St., Harrisburg 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Thomas §S. Buie, 
Associates Bldg., 901 Sumter St., Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Steven J. Kortan, 239 
Wisconsin Ave., S. W. P. O. Box 1357, 
Huron 


TENNESSEE — Joseph R. Sasser, 561 U.S. 
Court House, Nashville 3 


TEXAS — Henry N. Smith, First National 
Bank Bldg., 16-20 S. Main St., P.O. Box 
417, Temple 


UTAH — Josiah A. Libby, 222 S. W. 
Temple, Room 220, Salt Lake City 1 


VERMONT — Lemuel J. Peet, P.O. Box 
736, 19 Church St., Burlington 


VIRGINIA — Frank E. Edminster, 900 N. 
Lombardy St., P.O. Box 5367, Richmond 
20 


WASHINGTON — Paul C. McGrew, 301 
Hutton Bldg., S. 9 Washington St., Spo- 
kane 4 


WEST VIRGINIA — Longfellow L. Lough, 
Lazzelle Bldg., 178 Forest Ave., Morgan- 
town 


WISCONSIN — Marvin F. Schweers, 3010 
E. Washington Ave., Madison 4 


WYOMING — Bernard H. Hopkins, Tip 
Top Bldg., 345 East 2nd St., P.O. Box 
699, Casper 


Outside Continental U. S. 


HAWAII — John H. Christ, Territorial 
Conservationist, 202 Federal Bldg., Mer- 
chant & Mililani Sts., Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO — Harry M. Chambers, 
Territorial Conservationist, Segarra Bldg., 
1409 Ponce de Leon Ave., P.O. Box 4671, 
San Juan 23 


FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


Office of the Administrator 


Kermit H. Hansen, administrator 


Henry C. Smith, deputy administrator 

Darrel A. Dunn, assistant administrator — 
program 

Stephen C. Hughes, deputy assistant ad- 
ministrator — program 

Malcolm H. Holliday, Jr., assistant admin- 
istrator — operations 

Edward H. Steinberg, assistant to the assis- 
tant administrator — operations 

C. Wilder Smith, assistant administrator — 
insured loan funds 

Lottie M. Randolph, special assistant to 
the administrator 


FHA State Directors 


ALABAMA — TIames T. Lunsford, Leu 
Bldg., Montgomery 4 

ARIZONA — Russell Dale Reid, 4700 N. 
Central Ave., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS — Maurice J. Mills, 302 Fed- 
eral Bldg., 600 W. Capitol, Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA — NEVADA — HAWAII — 
L. Stewart Hinckley, 2020 Milvia St., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


COLORADO — Leavitt A. Booth, New 
Custom House, Room 134, 19th & Sts., 
Denver 2 


FLORIDA — William T. Shaddick, P.O. 
Box 579, Gainesville 


GEORGIA — Pleasant L. Jowers, Room 
664, Peachtree-Seventh Bldg., 50 Seventh 
St., N. E., Atlanta 23 


IDAHO — William Baugh, Jr., 205 S. 
Ninth St., Boise 


ILLINOIS — G. H. Reuss, 14 Federal Bldg., 
Champaign 


INDIANA — Hubert R. Alexander, 529 
Park Bldg., 611 North Park, Indianapolis 
4 


IOWA — Fred M. Morgan, 413 Iowa Bldg., 
505 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9 


KANSAS — Thomas M. Potter, 420 New 
England Bldg., 5th & Kansas Ave., Topeka 


KENTUCKY — Hugh James, 1409 Gorbes 
Rd., Lexington 


LOUISIANA — F. L. Spencer, 1517 Sixth 
St., Alexandria 


MAINE — Henry F. Lowe (acting), 31 Cen- 
tral St., Bangor 


MARYLAND — DELAWARE — DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA — C. Raymond 
Hare, Federal Land Bank Bldg., St. Paul 
and 24th Sts., Baltimore 18, Md. 


MICHIGAN — G. Elwood Bonine, 
South Harrison Rd., East Lansing 


1405 


MINNESOTA — Gordon F. Klenk, 203 
Federal Courts Bldg., St. Paul 2 


MISSISSIPPI — T. B. Fatherree, Room 400, 
Milner Bldg., Jackson 


MISSOURI — Max Schwabe, 812 Cherry 
St., Columbia 


MONTANA — Paul R. Wylie, P.O. Box 
350, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA — William O. Collett, Room 
428, Post Office Bldg., Lincoln 8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — CONNECTICUT — 
MASSACHUSETTS — RHODE ISLAND 
— VERMONT — Raymond H. Freeman, 
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can 
depend on | 
Phillips 66 
Nitrate!” 


says 
Pat Harkin 


“High yields are uniform yields. That’s ~ 
why I depend on Phillips 66 Ammonium # 
Nitrate as my source of nitrogen. It al- 
ways flows freely ; that way I avoid costly ad 
skips that reduce yield per acre—and cost 
me money. Phillips 66 Nitrate is hard, » 
round and dry for easy application— ~ 
stores well, too.” 4 


Both products shown 2 times actual size 


Mr. Harkin said: “Both my wheat 
and corn yields have been substan- 
tially improved through the use of 
fertilizer. Of course, I try to follow 
other good agricultural practices— 
but it’s the fertilizer that makes all 
these practices pay off. 

“On wheat, I have averaged 40 
bushels since starting a program of 
13-39-0 applied pre-plant and Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate applied as a 
top dressing. On corn, my average 
yield is around 85 bushels per acre. I 


Ordi nary 
monium Nitrate Ammonium Nitrate 


New Phillips 66 


in these unretouched photographs. And 
* _ this difference will pay off for you—when 
= you apply Phillips 66 Ammonium Ni- 
# trate. You get round, hard, dry and uni- 
* form prills that stay that way in storage 
* and during application. This means uni- 
s form distribution, so that you avoid 
_. costly skips that cut your yield per acre. 
It will pay you to ask for Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate, with 33.5% nitrogen. 


Pat Harkin (right), who farms 500 acres near Hiawatha, Kansas, 
and Leonard Goodwin, his Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
dealer. Mr. Harkin said: “A planned fertilizer program makes 
good sense to me. I work out my fertilizer programs with 
Leonard Goodwin, and get consistently high, profitable yields.” 


Planned fertilizer program helps 
him maintain higher yields 


66 Ammonium Nitrate plowed down 
on my corn. 

“Like any other farmer, I’m in the 
business to make money. That’s why 
my fertilizer programs always include 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate.” 

For your fertilizer requirements, it 
will pay you to depend on the com- 
bination of Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate . . . and the friendly assistance 
of your fertilizer dealer. See him today 
about a planned fertilizer program— 
using Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
and his high quality mixed grades. 


| 

Proof of the difference 3 use 13-39-0 and 300 pounds of Phillips 

4 ; 

4 : good name | to grow by ; 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e SALES OFFICE: Adams Building, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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‘Name that sets 
new 

‘High Standard in 
‘Dependable 


‘Seed Quality 


* DRY-LAND GROWN 
above the 
* 47th PARALLEL NORTH 


“The cleanest, finest certified seed potato 
@ TP ever produced in North Dakota is 
now ready! The seed has matured beav- 
etifully to just the right size for seed use 
with characteristic snap and color. Green- 
* house tests and Southern tests show that 
qt has great vitality. Sizes to meet your 
requirements. 


CAR LOTS 

: OR TRUCK LOTS 

° Call your Dealer, Shipper or Grower 
7 Sponsored by The 

State Seed Department 

e College Sta., Fargo, N.D. 


Dependable Protection! 


OLORADO brand. Serums and Biologicals 
S eames @ trouble-free record for over a 
Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 

eases. Produced under Government supervision. 


VACCINES and SERUMS 
fer Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys 


Lecal Dealers Nation Wide Distribution | new 


COLORADO SERUMCO.| na 
4980 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 
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ot ure, P.O. Box 18, Honolulu: 


Dr. Y. Barton Goto. extension direc 


15 Pleasant St., Star Bldg., Concord, N.H. 


NEW JERSEY — Chester T. Tyson, Jr., 
P.O. Box 1478, Trenton 7 


NEW MEXICO — Walter W. Nations, 
1015 Tijeras Ave., N.W., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK — Robert Van Order, B 
Bldg., 236 W. Genessee St., Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA — Horace J. Isen- 
hower, State College Station, P.O. Box 
5745, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA — John R. McClung, 
P.O. Box 1317, Bismarck 


OHIO — Howard C. Goddard, Room 316, 
Old Post Office Bldg., Columbus 15 


OKLAHOMA — James G. Powers, Agricul- 
tural Center Office Bldg., Farm Road, 
Stillwater 


OREGON — ALASKA — Kenneth W. Saw- 
yer, Room 501, Ross Bldg., 209 S.W. 
Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA — George M. Hummer, 
208 Industrial Bldg., 100 N. Cameron 
St., Harrisburg 


PUERTO RICO — VIRGIN ISLANDS — 
Clay C. Stubbs, P.O. Box 4269, San 
Juan 21, Puerto Rico 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Edwin P. Rogers, 
Associates Bldg., 901 Sumter St., Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Joe E. Demmers, 
Christen and Holm Bldg., 239 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., S.W., Huron 


TENNESSEE — Allen T. Murray, U.S. 
Court House Bldg., 801 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 3 


TEXAS — Walter T. McKay, 500 South 
Ervey St., Dallas 1 


UTAH — Clarence A. Anderson, Old Term- 
inal Bldg., 222 South West Temple, Salt 
Lake City 1 


VIRGINIA — Charles B. Waddell, 900 N. 
Lombardy St., Richmond 20 


WASHINGTON — Harold J. Finegan, 214 
P.O. Annex Bldg., Wenatchee 


WEST VIRGINIA — Kenneth W. Shaffer, 
P.O. Box 678, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN — Aaron J. Hanson, 3010 E. 
Washington Ave., P.O. Box 1227, Madi- 
son 


WYOMING — Raymond A. Christensen, 
P. O. Box 820, Casper 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


ALABAMA — Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn: E. T. York, Jr., extension 
director; H. E. Logue, state 4-H club 
leader; R. R. Chesnutt, extension editor; 
Roudell Byrd, extension radio specialist; 
Lyle Brown, extension visual specialist; 
E. V. Smith, experiment station director; 
K. D. Roy, experiment station editor. 


ALASKA — University of Alaska, College: 
Dr. Allan H. Mick, extension and experi- 
ment station director; Miss Marian Lar- 


son, state 4-H club leader; John Thom- 
son, extension editor. 


ARIZONA — University of Arizona, Tuc- 


son: J. W. Pou, extension director; 
Graham P. Wright, state 4-H club lead- 
er; Joe H. McClelland, extension editor, 
extension radio, visual, and TV spe- 
cialist; Dr. Richard K, Frevert, experi- 
ment station director; John J. Burnham, 
experiment station editor. 


ARKANSAS — Division of Agriculture, 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville: Dr. 
John W. White, vice president for agri- 
culture; C, A. Vines, extension director, 
P. O. Box 391, Little Rock; D. S. Lan- 
i state 4-H club leader, P. O. Box 

Little Rock; David E. Ryker, exten- 
sion editor, P. O. Box 391, Little Rock; 
William E. Rogers, extension radio, vis- 
ual and TV specialist, P. O. Box 391, 
Little Rock; Dr. E. M. Cralley, experi- 
ment station director, Fayetteville; Mrs. 
Marie L, Lavallard, experiment station 
editor, Fayetteville; William M. Voss, 
— college short courses, Fayette- 
ville, 


CALIFORNIA — ce ey of California, 
© 


Berkeley 4: George B. Alcorn, extension 
director; R. O. Monosmith, state 4H 
club leader; Howard M. Dail, extension 
editor; George F. Hafer, extension radio 
and TV specialist; Donald T. Schild, 
extension visual specialist; Paul F. he 
experiment station director; J. W. 

Quinn, acting experiment station editor. 


COLORADO — Colorado State University, 


Fort Collins: Lowell H. Watts, exten- 
sion director; Cecil G. Staver, state 4-H 
club leader; Everett Browning, extension 
editor; Melvin L. Eckard, extension radio 
and TV specialist; N. Preston Davis, ex- 
tension visual specialist; Sherman S. 
Wheeler, experiment station director; 
— Bevard, experiment station ed- 
tor. 


CONNECTICUT — College of Agriculture, 


University of Connecticut, Storrs: W. B. 
Young, extension and experiment station 
director; Maurice L. Hill, state 4-H club 
leader; A. W. Backlund, extension and 
ms iment station editor, extension vis- 

specialist; D. E. Nelson, extension 
sodip and TV specialist; A. I. Mann, 
director, college short courses. 


DELAWARE — University of Delaware, 


Newark; G. M. Worrilow, extension and 
experiment station director; J. A. Mur- 
ray, extension and experiment station 
editor; S. M. Gwinn, director, college 
short courses. 


FLORIDA — University of Florida, Coll 


of Agriculture, Gainesville: Dr. M 
Watkins, extension director; W. W. 
Brown, state 4-H club leader; J. Francis 
Cooper, extension and experiment sta- 
tion editor; Jack W. McAllister, exten- 
sion radio specialist; M. Hervey Sharpe, 
extension visual specialist; William G. 
Mitchell, extension TV _ specialist; Dr. 

R. Beckenbach, experiment station 
director. 


GEORGIA — College of Agriculture, Uni- 


versity of Georgia, Athens: W. A. Sutton, 
extension director; Tommy L. Walton, 
state 4-H club leader; J. P. Carmichael, 
extension editor; R. D. Stephens, exten- 
sion editor in radio and TV; J. Aubrey 
Smith, extension editor in visual educa- 
tion; George H. King, experiment sta- 
tion director. 


HAWAII — University of Hawaii College 


cialist; George F. Dow, experiment stas MONTANA — Montana State College, 


| 
north 
| 
COLORADO 


POWERFUL, 
PROFITABLE, 
PRACTICAL... 


A profitable team—the “730” 
Diesel and a John Deere 666H 
5-bottom plow. 


JOHN DEERE 


The Modern 5-Plow JOHN DEERE 130 DIESEL 


Combine eager John Deere power with cost-cutting John 
Deere economy. Add versatility and adaptability. ‘““Pack- 
age” these ingredients in a modern functionally designed 
tractor. Include a generous amount of comfort and con- 
venience and build in the modern features (at the right) 
that spell out better work with less effort. That’s what 
John Deere engineers have done in designing the 5-plow 
“730” Diesel. Small wonder that farmer-acceptance is so 
enthusiastic. 
Versatile S5-Piow Power 

Here’s 58 belt horsepower . . . efficient power to handle 
5-bottom drawn plows, 4-bottom “pickup” plows, 18-foot 
double-action disk harrows and 6-row bedders, planters, and 
cultivators. Here, too, is the engine that holds the all-time 
tractor fuel-economy record . . . a rugged engine which 
slashes upkeep costs to a minimum. 

And practical! A John Deere ‘‘730” Diesel does every job 
well, using drawn, integral, 3-point or PTO-driven equip- 
ment. See your John Deere dealer soon. Ask him to demon- 
strate the powerful, profitable and practical ‘730’ Diesel 
on your farm. 


SEND 
FOR FREE 


JOHN DEERE 


JONN DEERE] “WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
POR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


ADVANCED POWER STEERING 
++. saves your muscle every minute you're at the wheel; lets 
you steer easily in all field conditions, 

CUSTOM POWR-TROL 

«.. Offers a position-responsive rear rockshaft and one or 
two remote cylinders for precision hydraulic control. 
UNIVERSAL 3-POINT HITCH 
«lets you “pick up and go” on more farm jobs; features 
exclusive Load-and-Depth Control for more-uniform tillage. 
INDEPENDENT PTO 

eee bles you to handle power-driven equipment with 
greater efficiency in heavy crops; speeds every PTO job. 
FLOAT-RIDE SEAT 


«+ absorbs shocks and bumps; offers a gentle floating ride. 
It's fully adjustable to your weight and leg length. 


JOHN DEERE «+ MOLINE, ILL. « Dept. P-70 


Please send me free information on the [] “730” 
Diesel; also on the [1] John Deere Credit Plan. 


Name. 


R.R. Box. 
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of ' ure, P.O. Box 18, Honolulu: 
Dr. Y. Barton Goto, extension director; 
L. Stormont, state 4H club leader; 


Ellen Luter, experiment station editor; 
Dr. Edmund F, 5pellacy, director, 
short courses. 


IDAHO — College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow: James E, Kraus, 
extension and experiment station direc 
tor; D. E. Warren, state 4-H club leader; 
Archie Harney, extension editor; UO. A. 
Fitzgerald, experiment station editor. 


ILLINOIS — University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana: Louis B. How- 
ard, extension and experiment station 
director; R. O. Lyon, state 4-H club 
leader; Hadley Read, extension editor; 
Jon Greencisen, extension radio and TV 
specialist; John Behrens, extension visual 

jialist; Adrian Janes, experiment sta- 
editor. 


INDIANA — Purdue University, Lafayette: 
L. E. Hoffman, extension director; H. B. 
Taylor, state 4-H club leader; R. L. 
Reeder, extension editor; H. S. Tyler, 
extension radio and TV specialist; J. H. 
Moriarty, extension visual specialist; N. 

Volk, experiment station director; 

Hoisman, experiment station edi- 

tor; V. C, Freeman, director, college short 
courses. 


TOWA — Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames: Floyd Andre, 
extension and experiment station direc- 
tor; Carlyle J. Gauger, state 4-H club 
leader; C. R. Elder, extension editor; R. 
M. Vifquain, director, college short 
courses. 


KANSAS — Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan: Dr. Harold E. Jones, extension 
director; Roger E. Regnier, state 4-H 
club leader; L. L. Longsdorf, extension 
editor; Kenneth E. Thomas, extension 
radio and TV specialist; Eugene D. 
Warner, extension visual specialist; Dr. 
Glenn H. Beck, experiment station di- 
rector; Lowell Brandner, experiment sta- 
tion editor; Dr. Roman J. Verhaalen, 
— department of uing educa- 


KENTUCKY — College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington: Frank J. Welch, exten- 
sion experiment station director; 
~~ D. Corder, state 4-H club leader; 
J. Allan Smith, extension and experi- 
ment station editor; Robert H. Ford, ex- 
tension radio and TV specialist; Joe B. 


Williams, extension visual specialist; 
Stanicy Wall, director, college short 
courses. 


LOUISIANA — Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge: H. C. Sanders, exten- 
sion director; C. S$. Shirley, state 4-H 
club leader; Marjorie Arbour, extension 
editor; James W. Colvin, extension radio 
and TV specialist; A. V. Paterson, Jr., 
extension visual specialist; Dr. C. W. 
Upp, experiment station director; Law- 
rence George, experiment station editor; 
Dr. J. W. Brouillette, director, college 
short courses. 


MAINE — University of Maine, Orono: 
George BE. Lord, extension director; Ken- 
neth C. Lovejoy, state 4-H club leader; 
Roderick L. Reynolds, extension editor; 
James G. Garvin, extension visual spe- 
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cialist; 
tion director; David B, ‘lounan, experi- 
ment station editor; David H. Hunung- 
ton, director, college short courses. 


MARYLAND — University of Maryland, 


College of Agriculture, College Park: 
Paui £, Nystrom, extension director; W. 
Sherard Wilson, state 4-H club agent; 
Donald W. Dickson, agricultural anu ex- 
peTament stauon editor; thomas J. Cor- 
coran, extension radio specialist; Melvin 
C. Brennan, extension visual specialist; 
Irvin C, Haut, experiment station direc- 
tor, 


MASSACHUSETTS — University of Massa- 


chusetts, Amherst: Acting Dean Fred P. 
Jeffrey, extension and experiment sta- 
tion director and director, culiege short 
courses; Merle L, Howes, state 4-H club 
leader; Radie H. Bunn, extension edi- 
tor; Wuvoubsidge B. Brown, extension 
radio specialist; Earle S. Carpenter, ex- 
tension visual specialist. 


MICHIGAN — Michigan State University, 


East Lansing: N. P. Ralston, extension 
director; Russell G. Mawby, assistant di- 
rector, 4-H club program; Earl C. Rich- 
ardson, extension editor; Art W. Bor- 
oughs, farm rauio editor; Duane Nelson, 
extension visual specialist; Robert Wor- 
rall, extension TV editor; Lloyd M. 
Turk, experiment station director; Mark 
Allen, experiment station editor; Harold 
A. Henneman, director, college short 
courses, 


MINNESOTA — Institute of Agriculture, 


St. Paul |: Skuli Rutford, extension di- 
rector; Leonard Harkness. state 4-H club 
leader; Harold 8B. Swanson. extension 
and experiment station editor; Raymond 
Wolf. extension radio and TV specialise; 
Gerald R. McKay, extension visual spe- 
cialist; H. J. Sloan, experiment station 
director; J. O. Christianson, director, 
college short courses. 


MISSISSIPPI — Mississippi State Univer- 


sity, State College: Clay Lyle. extension 
and experiment station director; C. L. 
Smith, state 4-H club leader: D. B. Rosen- 
krans. extension editor and extension 
visual specialist; T. L. Wilkerson, exten- 
sion radio and TV specialist; Glenn Rut- 
ledge. experiment station editor; E. B, 


Colmer, director, college short courses in . 


agriculture. 


MISSOURI — College of Agriculture, Uni- 


versity of Missouri. Columbia: C. B. 
Ratchford, extension director; Frank Gra- 
ham, state 4-H club leader; Richard L. 
lce. extension editor: Don Collins. ex- 
tension radio specialist; Elmer B. Win- 
ner. extension visual specialist and ex- 
periment station editor: Gail I. Bank. 
extension TV specialist; Dean John H. 
Longwell. experiment station director; 
Sam B. Shirky, director, college short 
courses. 


14th Annual Directory 


Ag Magazines 14 
USDA — Agricultural Extension ................ 18 
Agricultural Education 32B 
Ag Organ'zations 35 
Helpful Booklets 40 


F. Dow, experiment staa MONTANA — Montana State College, 


Bozeman: Torlief S$. Aasheim, extension 
director; Paul J. Moore, state 4H club 
leader; Roy Huffman, experiment 
siauon director; Hugh Cameron, experi- 
ment station editor, 


NEBRASKA — College of Agriculture, Un> 


versity of Nebraska, Lincoin: E. W. Jan- 
ike, associate extension director; W. M. 
Antes, state 4-H club leader; George S. 
Round, extension editor; Dwain Trenkle, 
extension radio and TV specialist; Lloyd 
E. Peterson, extension visual specialist; 
E. F. Frolik, associate experiment station 
director; R. J. Graham, experiment sta- 
tion editor; F. E, Eldridge, director, col 
lege short courses. 


NEVADA — University of Nevada, Reno: 


Dr. J. E. Adams, extension director; Ray- 
mond C. Cox, state 4-H club leader; B. 
A. Peterson, extension and experiment 
Station editor; William Sonnemann, ex- 
tension radio, visual, and TV specialist; 
Dr. C. E, Fleming, experiment station di- 
rector, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — University of New 


Hampshire, Durham: Samuel W. Hoitt, 
extension director; Jesse James, state 4-H 
club leader; Henry W. Corrow, Jr., ex- 
tension and experiment station editor; 
Harry A. Keener, experiment station di- 
rector; Ralph B. Littlefield, count t 
P y agen 


NEW JERSEY — Rutgers, The State Uni- 


versity, New Brunswick: Dr. William H. 
Martin, extension and experiment station 
director; James B. Fawcett, associate di- 
rector; Rollyn P. Winters. state 4-H club 
leader; Samuel H. Reck, Jr., extension 
and experiment station editor; Max D 
Kirkland, extension radio and TV spe 
cialist; Stig C. Stabe, extension visual spe- 
cialist; Westervelt Griffin, director, col- 
lege short courses. 


NEW MEXICO — New Mexico State Uni- 


versity of Agriculture, Engineering, and 
Science, University Park: Robert H. 
Black, extension and experiment station 
director; L. S. Kurtz, assistant director 
and state 4-H club leader; J. M. White, 
extension editor; Cecil Harrell, extension 
radio and TV specialist; Ted Raynor, ex- 
periment station editor. 


NEW YORK — New York State College of 


Agriculture, Cornell University. Ithaca: 
Maurice C. Bond, extension director; 
Wilbur F. Pease, state 4-H club leader; 
William B. Ward, ‘extension editor; 
Louis W. Kaiser, extension radio special- 
ist; Elmer S. Phillips, extension visual 
specialist; W. Keith Kennedy, experiment 
station director; J. D. Luckett, experi- 
ment station editer. 


NORTH CAROLINA — North Carolina 


State College, Raleigh: David S. Weaver, 
extension director; L. R. Harrill. state 
4-H club leader; William L. Carpenter, 
extension and experiment station editor; 
Ted Hyman, extension radio specialist; 
Dr. Landis Bennett, extension visual spe- 
cialist; H. M. Wilkinson. extension TV 
specialist; Dr. Roy L. Lovvorn, experi- 
ment station director; Eugene Starnes, 
director, college short courses, 


NORTH DAKOTA — North Dakota Ag- 


gricultural College, State College Station, 
Fargo: E. J. Haslerud, extension director; 
Craig R. Montgomery, state 4-H club 
leader; T. W. Gildersleeve, extension and 
experiment station agricultural editor; S. 
D. Bateman, associate agricutural editor 


Fortunato Teho, extension radio, visual 
and 1V specialist; Dr. M. M. Rosen- 
, experiment station director; Mrs. 
‘ 


im charge ot audio-visual work; Arion 
G. Hazen, experiment station director; 
Peder Nystuen, director, college short 
courses, 


OHIO — Ohio State University, College of 


Agricalture, Columbus: W. B. Wood, ex- 
tension director; H. W. Harshfield, state 
4-H club leader; Frederick 1. Jones, ex- 
tension editor; A. H. Smith, extension 
radio specialist; Don M. Mortensen, ex- 
tension visual specialist; James Chapman, 
extension TV s list; L. L. Rummell, 
experiment station director; Glen C. Lis- 
ton, experiment station editor; C. S. 
Hutchison, assistant dean in charge of 


college short courses. 


OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma State Univer- 


sity, Stillwater: L. H. Brannon, extension 
director; Ira J. Hollar, state 4-H club 
leader; Edd » extension editor; 
Harold Dedrick, extension radio and TV 
specialist; W. Lee Stevens, extension vis- 
ual specialist; Louis E. Hawkins, experi- 
ment station director; George Church, 
experiment station editor; Clay Potts, 
director, college short courses. 


OREGON — Oregon State College, Corval- 


lis: F. L. Ballard, associate extension di- 
rector; Burton Hutton, state 4-H club 
leader; Arnold C. Ebert, extension editor 
and extension TV specialist; William C. 
Smith, extension radio ialist; Dr. 
W. Curtis Reid, extension visual special- 


Y 


loan of new film 


Plus lecture, lesson and quiz 
sheets, on feed medications 


The engaging title of this movie refers to research 
performed with medications in poultry and live 
stock feed. The movie tells the story of agricul: 
tural science in action — how and where research 
begins, methods, and how results reach the farm- 
er. It was filmed in beautiful color on the campus 
of the University of Georgia, with working 
scientists portraying key roles. Supplemented 
with animated cartoons. Film showing plus lec- 
ture, student lesson sheet, and quiz all add up 
to an interesting, educational classroom period 
for youth and adult groups. 


Reserve playdate NOW, Mail coupon below 


Mail to: FOR THE BIRDS, Hess & Clark, Ashland, 0. 
Please book FOR THE BIRDS on dates indicated: 


16mm 
sound 


Full Color 
14 minutes 


Educational 
Interesting 
Informative 


FREE! 


ist; PF. E. Price, experiment station di- Classroom Vst COTE 
G. Masa, experiment study kit on Send........ lecture outline;........ lesson sheets........ quiz sheets 
PENNSYLVANIA — The Pennsylvania Feed 
State University, University Park: H. R. Medication 


Albrecht, extension director; William M. 
Smith, Jr., state 4-H club leader; E. H. 
Rohrbeck, Harold S. Fox, Jack Schinagl 
and Norman Eberly, extension editors, 
J. Cordell Hatch and E. B. Tait. exten- 
sion radio specialists; George F. Johnson 
and M. R. Lynch, extension visual spec- 
ialists; E. B. Tait and W. H. Folwell, 
III, extension TV specialists; M. A. Far- 


Address 


CAW-CAW 


LOW COST ELECTRICAL KITS FOR 
FFA, 4-H & SCIENCE YOUTH 


rell, ent station director; Frank i ROUP 
station. editor: Firecracker Electrical Kits demonstration 
so Snyder, director college short FUSE ROPE of the control and utilization of electricity. 


PUERTO RICO — University of Puerto 


director; Enrique Molinary-Sales, experi- 40 N. Front St., Phila. 6, Pa, MILLS: Hulmeville, Pa. Dept. BF-11 San Diego 12, Calif. 
ment station editor. ‘ 

RHODE ISLAND — University of Rhode Se 
Island, Kingston: Homer O. Stuart. ex- 
tension director; Kenneth L. Coombs, ESV. 


Rico, Rio Piedras: Roberto Huyke, ex- 
tension director; Luis F. Martinez-San- 
din, state 4-H club leader; Jose A. Gon- 
zalez-Saldana, extension editor; Otis Ol- 
iver, extension radio and TV specialist; 
Manual Osuna, extension visual special- 
ist; Arturo Roque, experiment station 


state 4-H club leader; Glen W. Goss. ex- 
tension and experiment station editor; 
William H. Wiley, experiment station 
director. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Clemson Agricul- 


tural College, Clemson: George B. Nutt, 
extension director; J. B. Williams, state 
4-H club leader; J. B. Copeland. exten- 
sion and experiment station editor: J. R. 
Mattison, extension radio specialist; L. 
W. Riley, extension visual specialist; Dr. 
O. B. Garrison, experiment station di- 
rector; J. W. Jones, director of agricul- 
tural teaching. 


Keeps crop-destroyers on 
the run. Low cost! Write 
for samples and details. 


Quality RUBBER BANDS 
TWINES and TWIST-EMS 


Fhicke co. 


These Kits are low in cost and easy to as- 
semble. For inst , an bled Tem- 
perature & Frost Alarm Thermostat sells for 
only 95¢. Several type Kits are available 
including a Midget Incubator, Brooder, Hot 
Bed, Alarms, etc. Plans are furnished. Also, 
FREE CATALOG of Electric Poultry Supplies 
available on request. 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ABS RESULTS MEAN IMPROVED 
HERD INCOME FOR YOU. 
PROGENY TESTED SIRES 
in 6 Great Dairy Breeds 

7 Great Beef Breeds 


FREE Bulletin on request, 
“How American Breeders Service 
Can Improve Your Herd.” 


MOST COWS ARTIFICIALLY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ARE BRED BY ABS 


PREFERRED Nearly 2 to 3 


BRED 


‘ 225 N. Weis Chicago 10, Ill. 
SOUTH DAKOTA South Dakota State — 
College, Brookings; W. E. Dittmer, act- : a: 
state 4-H club leader: john Arnold, ex. 
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FOR SALE 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Slash 
elongieaf Shortleaf 


In Wholesale Quantities 
For Direct Seeding 


Treated with Bird and Rodent 
Repellant on Request 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 
Baldwin, Ga. 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA 


MEAL OR PELLETS 


GAINS IN BEEF 
CATTLE 


PIG LITTERS WITH 
GREATER LIVABILITY 


REPRODUCTIVE 


PERFORMANCE 
IN POULTRY 


Dehydrated Alfalfa is KNOWN to 
contain high quality protein, high 
Vitamin A activity, Vitamins K and 
E, also the B-Vitamins, Xanthophyll, 
and valuable trace minerals. In ad- 
dition it contains some UNKNOWN 
factor which steps up feed efficiency. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


American Dehydrators Ass’n., 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


City State 
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tension editor; Milo Potas, extension 
visual specialist; Lee Sudlow, extension 
TV specialist; D. G. Bentley, experiment 
station director; E. W. Metcalf, experi- 
ment station editor; Arlington Eddy, 
director, college short courses. 


TENNESSEE — University of Tennessee, 


College of Agriculture, P. O. Box 1071, 
Knoxville: Dr. V. W. Darter, extension 
director; George S. Foster, state 4-H 
club leader; A. J. Sims, extension and 
experiment station editor; Sam Carson, 
extension radio specialist; Ral Cc. 
McDade, extension visual and spec- 
ialist; John A. Ewing, experiment sta- 
tion director. 


TEXAS — Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 


ical Col System, College Station: 
ohn E. Hutchison, extension director; 
Hoya Lynch, state 4-H club leader; Tad 
Moses, extension and experiment station 
editor; R. B. Hickerson, extension radio 
specialist; Jack T. Sloan, extension visual 
specialist; Chester A. O'Donnell, exten- 
sion TV technician; Dr. R. D. Lewis, 
experiment station director; F. W. Hen- 
sel, director, college short courses, 


UTAH — Utah State University, College 


Hill, Logan: Carl Frischknecht, extension 
director; Amy R. Kearsley, acting state 
4-H club leader, Cleon Kotter, extension 
editor; Arthur Higbee, extension radio 
and TV specialist; D. W. Thorne, ex- 
periment station director. 


VERMONT — College of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, Burlington: R. P. Dav- 
ison, extension director; John D. Mer- 
chant, state 4H club leader; John Spav- 
en, extension and experiment station edi- 
tor; Fred E. Ashcraft, extension radio 
specialist; Mrs. Karin Kristiansson, ex- 
tension TV specialist; Thomas Dowe, 
experiment station director. 


VIRGINIA — Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, Blacksburg: L. B. Dietrick, exten- 
sion director; William E. Skelton, state 
4-H club leader; R. D. Michael, exten- 
sion and experiment station editor; Rob- 
ert L. Rees, extension radio and TV 
specialist; William P. Bradley, extension 
visual specialist; H. N. Young, experi- 
ment station director. 


WASHINGTON — The State College of 


Washington, Pullman: C. A. Svinth, ex- 
tension director; Gerald L. Poor, state 
4-H club leader; Charles A. Bond, exten- 
sion editor; Harold R. Garrett, extension 
radio specialist; Mark T. Buchanan: ex- 
ment station director; Mason E. 
iller, experiment station editor; Le- 
land C. Strait, director, college short 
courses. 


WEST VIRGINIA — West Virgina Uni- 


versity, Morgantown: J. O. Knapp, ex- 
tension director; C. P. Dorsey, state 4-H 
club leader; Leighton Watson, extension 
editor; Forest Mullenax, extension radio 
and TV specialist; David Creel, exten- 
sion visual specialist; A. H. Van Land- 
ingham, experiment station director; 
John Luchock, experiment station edi- 
tor. 


WISCONSIN — College of Agriculture, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6: 
Henry L. Ahlgren, extension director; 
Frank N. Campbell, state 4-H club lead- 
er; Bryant C. Kearl, extension and ex- 
periment station editor; M. E. White, 
extension radio specialist; Fritz Albert, 
extension visual specialist; Noble Clark, 
experiment station director; J. F. Wil- 
kinson, director, college short courses. 


WYOMING — Coll of Agriculture, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie: G. H. 
Starr, extension director; James M. 
Nicholls, state 4H club leader; Miss 
Mary C. Santee, extension editor; Gere 
Kruse, extension visual specialist; Neal 
W. Hilston, experiment station director; 
Gerald Jenny, experiment station editor. 


NEGRO COLLEGES 


ALABAMA — Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute; W. Bailey Hill, extension state 
leader for Negro work. 


ARKANSAS — Arkansas Agricultural, Me- 
chanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff. 


DELAWARE — Delaware State College, 
Dover. 


FLORIDA — Florida A & M University, 
Tallahassee; J. A. Gresham, Negro dis- 
trict agent. 


KENTUCKY — Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort. 


LOUISIANA — The Southern University, 
Baton Rouge; R. J. Courtney, assistant 
State agent for work with Negroes. 


MARYLAND — Maryland State College, 
Princess Anne; J. V. Strickland. 


MISSISSIPPI — Mississippi Alcorn Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, Lorman; 
Jessee W. Morris, director, division of 
agriculture. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Agricultural & 
Technical College, Greensboro; R. E. 
Jones, state extension agent. 


OKLAHOMA — Langston University, Lang- 
ston; Paul O. Brooks, Negro district agent. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — South Carolina 
State College, Orangeburg; E. N. Wil- 
liams, extension supervisor. 


TENNESSEE — Tennessee Agriculeural and 
Industrial State University, Centennial 
Blvd., Nashville. 


TEXAS — Prairie View A & M College, 
Prairie View; M. V. Brown, extension 
supervisor. 


VIRGINIA — Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg; Ross W. Newsome, extension super- 
visor. 


NACAA NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President: Carl E. Rose, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Vice President: Howard H. Campbell, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Joseph S. Thurston, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Past President: Orville Walker, Kalkaska, 
Mich. 


NACAA STATE OFFICERS 


ALABAMA—W. L. Martin, Guntersville, 
resident; C. J. Brockway, 59 S. Clai- 
ne St., Mobile, secretary. 


ALASKA—Ed Liebenthal, Homer, presi- 


dent; Mrs. Hulda Samuelson, Anchor- 
age, secretary. 
ARIZONA—Carmy G. Page, Willcox, 


president; Ernest A. Foster, Jr., Duncan, 
secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Leo D. Wylie, Pine Bluff, 
president; J. B. Ferguson, Pocahontas, 


secretary. 


COLORADO-George ames, Greeley, 
president; George Zonitch, Las Animas, 


CONNECTICUT—W. Stanley Hale, Nor- 
wich, president; G. Everett Wilder, West 
Springfield, secretary. 


DELAWARE-—George K. Vapaa, Dover, 
president; Raymond Lloyd, Georgetown, 
secretary. 


FLORIDA-R. E. Norris, Tavares, presi- 
dent; James J. Oxford, Cocoa, secretary. 


GEORGIA—Carter Martin, Eastman, presi- 
dent; Frank E. Stancil, Watkinsville, sec- 
retary. 


HAWAII—Keichi Mihata, P. O. Box 607, 
Kaneohe, Oahu, president; George Na- 
kasato, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
secretary. 


IDAHO—James L. Graves, Bonners Ferry, 
president; Ed Koester, Gooding, secre- 
tary. 


ILLINOIS—Arnold Kemp, 95 N. Seminary, 
Galesburg, president; Charles N. Glover, 
Anna, secretary, 


INDIANA-S. B. Scott, Franklin, president; 
L. E. Cooper, Rockport, secretary. 


IOWA—Howard A. Hamilton, Tipton, 
president; Melvin C. Wangness, Fayette, 
secretary. 


KANSAS—Harry Duckers, Jr., Kansas City, 
president; James W. Sturdevant, El Do- 
rado, secretary. 


KENTUCKY-—C, V. Bryan, Campbellsville, 
president; Robert Wigginton, Cynthiana, 
secretary. 


LOUISIANA-H. D. Gaddis, Jena, presi- 
dent; C. L. Flowers, Baton Rouge, sec- 
retary. 


MAINE-—L. Whitney Hodgkins, Augusta, 
president; Charles L. Eastman, Lewis- 
ton, secretary. 


MARYLAND-—Raymond G. Mueller, Elk- 
ton, president; A. B. Bryant, Princess 
Anne, secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Dominic A. Marini, 
Brockton, president; G. Everett Wilder, 
West Springfield, secretary. 


MICHIGAN-—Stanley A. Mahaffy, Flint, 
president; Frank Madaski, Hancock, sec- 
retary. 


MINNESOTA—Ronald McCamus, Will- 
mar, president; J. R. Gute, Owatonna, 
secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI—T. E. Berry, Greenville, 
president; W. B. Latham, Columbus, 
secretary. 


MISSOURI—H. M. Hunt, Harrisonville, 


president; Robert L. Bridges, Rolla, sec- 
retary. 


MONTANA—A. C. Kegal, Miles City, 
president; W. W. Mauritson, Kalispell, 
secretary. 


Lindstrom, Geneva, 
president; Louis Daigger, Bridgeport, 
secretary. 

NEVADA—Fred___ Batchelder, _Yerington, 


president; Mrs. Rose Goss, Minden, sec- 
retary. 


NEW JERSEY—Milton H. Cowan, New 
Brunswick, president; Eric H. Peterson, 
Jr., Elizabeth, secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Don Chappell, Las Cru- 
ces, president; Walter Wade, Alamo- 
gordo, secretary. 


NEW YORK—W. Dale Brown, Coopers- 
town, president; W. S. Pendergast, Mid- 
dletown, secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Luke Powell, Cur- 
rituck, president; Vernon Honeycutt, Al- 
bemarle, secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Vernon V. Nichols, 
Crosby, president; Larry M. Iverson, Val- 
ley City, secretary. 


OHIO—Lawrence Holtkamp, Van Wert, 
president; Mrs. Virgil S. Johnson, Van 
Wert, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA-—Lewis <A. Haydock, Law- 
ton, president; Vernon L. Stevens, Du- 
rant, secretary. 


OREGON-—Leeds Bailey, Ontario, presi- 
dent; Kenneth C. Minnick, Corvallis, 
secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA-—C. Harold Waha, Mer- 


cer, president; Joseph S. Thurston, 
Greensburg, secretary. 
PUERTO RICO—Juan _Igartua-Acevedo, 


Aguadilla, president; Elias Gonzales-Lo- 
renzo, Aguada, secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—D. C. Wylie, 
Chester, president; J. D. Williams, York, 
secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Elbert Bentley, Bison, 
president; Denver Parks, Olivet, secre- 
tary. 


TENNESSEE-—-T. L. Mayes, Winchester, 
president; Eugent Permenter, Somerville, 
secretary. 


TEXAS—B. M. Browning, Tyler, presi- 
dent; R. B. Tate, San Antonio, secre- 
tary. 


UTAH—Ernest 0. Biges. Tooele. president; 
A. Fullmer Allred. Brigham City, secre- 
tary. 


VERMONT-Phillip K. Grime, St. Johns- 
bury, president. 


VIRGINIA—J. W. Freeman, Suffolk, presi- 
dent; D. J. Kelly, King William, secre- 
tary. 


WASHINGTON—Calude Doran, Tacoma, 
president; Morril Deland, Tacoma, secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—S. Porter Smith, Rom- 
ney, president; Robert L. Hammer, Elk- 
ins, secretary. 


.-- because it helps 
increase egg profits 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell definitely 
helps you get top production of high 
quality, stronger shelled eggs. Less 
breakage, too. The extra profit you 
make far offsets the low cost of 
PILOT BRAND. Keep PILOT BRAND 
Oyster Shell before your flock at all 
times. It’s the ideal eggshell material. 


In the bag with the big biue Pilot Wheel— 
at most good feed dealers. 


For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you how to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 


of breed. 


CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


Name____ 
Address 
City State 


Mail: American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Test Yourself on Magnesium 


Widespread shortages of magnesium are a fairly new 
problem in some parts of the United States. The short- 
age may now be beginning in your area. Be sure you can 
recognize it. These questions are designed to help bring 
you up-to-date. 


1. Magnesium deficiencies usually show up in the leaves of 
the plant before serious damage has been done to the yield. 


True False 


3. 


a. Nitrogen b. Phosphorus c. Potassium 
4. Soil bacteria growth is stimulated by magnesium. 
True False 
5. Magnesium availability in the soil is not affected by the 
amount of available calcium. 
True False 
6. An application of magnesium limestone will not change 
the pH of the soil. 
True False 
7. Yields are cut as a result of magnesium deficiencies be- 
cause magnesium is a major element in seeds and fruit, 


and because magnesium acts as a carrier for another im- 
portant element. That element is..................0...cccccccccceceee 


a. Phosphorus b. Potassium ec. Calcium 

8. Addition of high-analysis fertilizers containing sulfates, 

chlorides and nitrates helps to slow the loss of magnesium. 
True False 

9. The greatest amount of magnesium is removed from the 

soil by leaching. 

True False 

10. Water-soluble sulphate of potash-magnesia (Sul-Po-Mag) 
does not change the soil pH. 
True False 


FOR THE CORRECT ANSWERS Quality fertilizer) 
turn this ad upside down. If containing a 
| you answered 8 out of 10 ques- combination of 
tions correctly, chances are you one readily available 
: are pretty well informed on the magnesium and 
uantity and quality. If you obtained trom 
; difficulty, you may be interested PREMIUM ul+Po+Mag 
in sending for our booklet, at 


**Magnesium.” 


L ‘Ot L ‘6 This identifying Seal of Approval is assurance 


of extra-value fertilizer. 
‘saemsuy 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., Dept. BFM-81, Skokie, 111. 
te) Products for Growth* 


Please send me a free copy of your ‘‘Mag- ; 

' 

1909-1959 


nesium'’ booklet which discusses magnesium 
and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Administrative Center —Skokie, Illinois 
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WISCONSIN—F. V. Evert, Webster, presi- 
dent; George Ziegler, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, secretary. 


WYOMING—Warren T. Ferrell, Sundance, 
president; Melvin E. Lynch, Gillette, 


secretary. 
4-H AGENTS ASSOCIATION 


CONNECTICUT—Jean Beurrington, East 
Greenwich, R. I, president; Robert An- 
derson, Brooklyn, Conn., secretary. 


KANSAS—Bill Borst, Kansas City, Kans., 
president; Bill Willis, Wellington, sec- 
retary. 


MAINE-—Lewis Berce, Machias, president; 
Mrs, Ruth Grady, Skowhegan, secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Edward K. Knapp, 
Harwichport, president. 


MICHIGAN —Ralph Kirch, Grand Rapids, 
president; George Bartlett, Reed City, 
secretary. 


MINNESOTA—Mrs. Mabel Smilanich, Vir- 
ginia, president. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-—Charles W. Buck, 
Milford, president; Miss Frances R. Hub- 
bard, Claremont, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—William S. Lefes, Cape 
May Court House, president; Janette G. 
Davis, Salem, secretary. 


NEW YORK-—A. George Allen, New Hart- 
ford, president; Rhoda M. Peck, P. O. 
Bldg., Hudson, secretary. 


VERMONT—Marion Moriarty, Newport, 
president; Frank Way, Essex Junction, 
secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Jacqueline J. Hunt, 
Charleston, president; Mrs. Betty A. 
Gum, Morgantown, secretary. 


WISCONSIN—C. H. Westfahl, Court 
House, Oshkosh, president. 


WYOMING-—Milton Hyatt, Hyattville, 
president; Mrs. Velma Doyle, Hyattville, 
secretary. 


When Introducing a Panel 


An effective way to introduce mem- 
bers of a panel is to ask each one a 
question in his field before any formal 
speeches are given. This gives the 
audience an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the panel members and 
find out about their general opinions 
on the subject at the outset. These 
questions may well serve as a frame 
of reference for the discussion to fol- 
low. 

A general question for each mem- 
ber will help relieve any tension there 
may be and keep the entire discussion 
on an informal basis. Members of both 
the panel and the audience will have 
a feeling of better understanding after 
this kind of an introduction. 


2. Magnesium deficiencies are most apparent in........................ Re 
a. Root Structures b. Leaves c. Stems a 
MI Seed development often requires more magnesium than Po 
| 
81-59 
4 
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A habit of reaching years ahead 


. that’s Allis-Chalmers research 


Putting the milestones in place along the road 
to better power has become a habit with Allis- 
Chalmers. 

For the ’30’s the practice started with rubber 
tires. 

For the ’40’s . . . streamlining . . . outstanding 
power for weight . . . starter and lights standard. 

For the ’50’s . . . TRACTION BoosTER system 
. . . two-clutch power control . . . Power-Shift 
rear wheels and Power-CraTER engine. 

With the D-14 and D-17 Tractors, Allis- 


Chalmers introduced Roll-Shift front axle and 
Power Director or “Big Stick.” It provides on- 
the-go shifting and control of forward travel 
completely independent of live PTO. 

Now ... for the ’60’s . . . Allis-Chalmers re- 
search and engineering have developed the All- 
New line of D-Series Tractors. This dynamic 
new tractor family is now available in many 
styles tailored to meet the individual power 
needs of farmers and xanchers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE |, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Traction Booster and Powen-Craten are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


STATE PERSONNEL 


ALABAMA — R. E, Cammack, Montgom- 


ery, state director, vocational education; 
I. L. Faulkner, Montgomery, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Dr. R. W 
Montgomery, Auburn, head, college ag 
education department; A. Floyd, Tuskee- 
gee, head, Negro teacher training. 


ARIZONA — J. R. Cullison, Phoenix, state 


director, vocational education; James B. 
Willis, Tempe, acting state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Dr. R. W. Cline, 
Tucson, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 


ARKANSAS — J. Marion Adams, Little 


~ 


Rock, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education; George Sullards, Little 
Rock, state director, vocational agricul- 
ture; V. H. Wohlford, Little Rock, state 
director 1.0.F.T. program; Roy W. Rob- 
erts, Fayetteville, head, coll ag edu- 
cation department; O, P. Nail, Jonesboro, 
head, state college ag education depart- 
ment; R. C. Haynie, Pine Bluff, head, 
A. M. & N. College ag education depart- 
ment. 


‘ALIFORNIA — Wesley P. Smith, Sac- 


ramento, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Byron J. McMahon, Sacramento, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
E. W. Everett, Sacramento, assistant 
State supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
H. H. Burlingham, San Luis Obispo, 
head, college ag education department; 
S. S. Sutherland, Davis, head, college 
ag education department. 


COLORADO — A. R. Bunger, Denver, 


state director, vocational education; Mar- 
vin G, Linson, Denver, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; R. W. Canada, 
Fort Collins, head, college ag education 
department. 


CONNECTICUT — Emmett O’Brien, 
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Hartford, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Walter Jacoby, Hartford, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture and 


state chairman, 1.0.F. program; Dr. 

W. Howard Martin, Storrs, head, college 

ag education department; R. W. Howes, 

Hartford, assistant director and chief, 

bureau of vocational services. 
DELAWARE — Paul M. Hodgson, Dover, 
assistant superintendent for vocational 
education; W. Lyle Mowlds, Dover, state 
director, agricultural education; Ralph 
Barwick, Newark, supervisor of agri- 
culture education in charge of teacher 
training; W. R. Wynder, Dover, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


FLORIDA — Dr. Walter R. Williams, Jr., 
Tallahassee, state director, vocational 
education; Harry E. Wood, Tallahassee, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
G. C. Norman, Tallahassee, program spe- 
cialist, 1.0.F. program; W. T. Loften, 
Gainesville, associate professor, college ag 
education department; G. W. Conoly, 
resident, Negro teacher training. 


GEORGIA — George L. Martin, Atlanta, 
state director, vocational education; T. 
G. Walters, Atlanta, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Dr. Ralph H. 
Tolbert, Athens, head, college ag educa- 
tion department; McKinley Wilson, Fort 
Valley, head, Negro teacher training. 


IDAHO — George E, Denman, Boise, state 
director, vocational education; Ralph W. 
Edwards, Boise, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; H. A. Winner, Mos- 
cow, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


ILLINOIS — J. E. Hill, Springfield, state 
director, vocational education; H. R. 
Damisch, Springfield, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; R. A. Benton, 
Carbondale, head, agricultural education; 
Floyd Wroughton, Springfield, state su- 
akg veterans farm training; H. M. 

amlin, Urbana, head, college ag educa- 
tion department, 


INDIANA — William E. Wilson, Indian- 
apolis, state superintendent of public 
instruction; W. A. Williams, Indianapol- 
is, state director, vocational education; 
Harold B. Taylor, Indianapolis, state su- 

rvisor, vocational agriculture; Field 
aily, Indianapolis, state chairman I.0.F. 


program; E. E. Clanin, Lafayette, head, 
college ag education department. 


IOWA — B. H. Graeber, Des Moines, state 


director, vocational education; Hampton 
T. Hall, Des Moines, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and state chair- 
man, 1.0.F. program; C. E. Bundy, Ames, 
head, college ag education department. 


KANSAS — Walter M. Arnold, Topeka, 


state director, vocational education; C. 
C, Eustace, Topeka, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture; Marvin Castle, To- 
peka, state chairman, 1.0.F. program; 
Raymond J. Agan, head, college ag edu- 
cation department. 


KENTUCKY — James L. Patton, Frank- 


fort, state director, vocational education; 
E. P. Hilton, Frankfort, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and state chair- 
man, LO.F. Carsie Hammonds, 
Lexington, head, college ag education 
department; P. Manly, Frankfort, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


LOUISIANA — A. E. Robinson, Baton 


Rouge, assistant superintendent, voca- 
tional education; Curtis Johnston, Bat- 
on Rouge, state supervisor, 1.0.F. pro- 
am; Dr. J. C. Floyd, Baton Rouge, 
ead, college ag education department; 
C. H. Chapman, Scotlandville, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


MAINE — Maurice C. Varney, Augusta, 


state director, vocational education; 
John A. Snell, Augusta, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Wallace H. Elli- 
ott, Orono, head, college ag education 
department. 


MARYLAND — H. M. James, Baltimore, 


state director, vocational education; H. 
M. McDonald, Baltimore, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; H. Palmer 
Hopkins, College Park, head, college ag 
education department; Claude Marion, 
Princess Anne, head, Negro teacher train- 
ing. 


MICHIGAN — Robert M. Winger, Lan- 


sing, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; Ha E. Nesman, Lansing, state 
supervisor, voeational agriculture and 
state chairman, I.0.F. program; Harold 


* 
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MoorMan’s Field Research— 
the third step to feeding profits 


Field Research at MoorMan’s is the third step 
in testing a feed concentrate that will help you 
produce more low-cost meat, milk and eggs. 


Experiments in the MoorMan Laboratories 
come first . . . then, tests on farm animals at one 
of the three MoorMan Research Farms that total 
1,280 acres. If these prove satisfactory, the 
MoorMan Field Research Team takes over. They 
check the adaptability and performance of a 
product under ordinary conditions on hundreds 
of MoorMan customer farms and ranches. 


A simple example would be the use of Vitamin 
A in MoorMan’s Mintrate* Blocks. Initial ex- 
periments showed this to be a desirable addition. 
Field Research proved that it helped produce 
faster gains and better animals, but only in cer- 
tain areas and under specific conditions. As a 
result, Vitamin A is now an optional ingredient in 
Blocks. Its use depends on the need in your area. 


Through observations in the field, they also 


Cree 


make recommendations for improvement in pres- 
ent feeds, new forms and even new feeds. 


So, Field Research is one of the reasons behind 
the high quality and dependability of MoorMan’s 
Mintrates. Fully tested and proven Mintrates 
are your assurance that livestock and poultry get 
the necessary vitamins, minerals, proteins and 
antibiotics they need for fast, low-cost production. 


A sharp pencil and accurate records are impor- 
tant tools of the researcher. They help to tell him 
the results. They help show him the way to 
improvement. These same tools are important 
on the farm or ranch. They help you plan your 
future programs and figure your profits. 


MoorManss* 


Since 1885—74 Years of Friendly Service 
Quincy, Illinois 


ted to helping farmers make better and 
more profitable use of the feeds they raise themselves. 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


dadi 
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wehw ow thy somo teow! 


: Somebody's confused. The job of one of these youngsters was to block. 
e He'll have to learn that the final score of every game depends on the 
combined skills — teamwork — of each member of his team. 


ow thaw, T0.You're teamed up with other agricultural leaders 
to Relp the farmers in your area turn their farm problems into profits. There's 
another important member of your team — your local veterinarian. His expe- 
rience in diagnosing complicated multiple deficiency disorders in livestock is 
invaluable. He can prescribe the correct combination of high quality vitamin 
‘ and mineral supplements that will restore and maintain maximum animal 
health and growth, while at the same time holding costs down, boosting profits. 
Always recommend his skilled advice when faced with a nutritional problem. 


For over 40 years, highest quality Vitamineral supplements 
have been available only through veterinarians. 


VETERINARIAN’S FORMULA FEED MANUAL. 56 pages, fully illustrated— 
i contains proved formulas for low-cost feeds, utilizing home-grown grains...information 
i on management, sanitation, deficiencies. Ask your veterinarian for a copy now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Via-D-Mineral...Con-O-Mineral...Viamineral...Ribad...Via-Z-Mineral... 
VpC Dog Food Supplement 
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M. Byram, East Lansing, head, college 
ag education department. 


MINNESOTA — S. K. Wick,, St. Paul, 
director, vocational education; G. R. 
Cochran, St. Paul, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture; Milo Peterson, St. 
Paul, heaa, college ag education depart- 
ment, 


MISSISSIPPI — H. E. Mauldin,, Jr., Jack- 
son, state director, vocational education; 
A. P. Fatherree, Jackson, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; L. W. Craig, 
Jackson, state chairman, 1.0.F. program; 
UV. L, Snowden, State College, head, col- 
lege ag education department; A. D. 
Fobbs, Aleorn, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


MISSOURI — H. P. Wardlaw, Jefferson 
City, state director, vocational education; 
Carl M. Humphrey, Jefferson City, 
State supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
G. F. Ekstrom, Columbia, head, college 
ag education department; J. N. Freeman, 
— City, head, Negro teacher train- 


MONTANA — A. W. Johnson, Helena, 
state director, vocational education; state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; state 
superintendent, I.0.F. program; Dr. Leo 
Knuti, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 


NEBRASKA — Cecil E. Stanley, Lincoln, 
state director, vocational education; 
Glen H, Strain, Lincoln, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and state chair- 
man, I.0.F. program; Howard Deems, 
Lincoln, head, college ag education de 
partment. 


NEVADA — John W. Bunten, Carson City, 
State director, vocational education; L. 
C. Shank, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; Howard Christensen, head, 
college ag education department. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Earl H. Little, Con- 
cord, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; Neal D. Andrew, Concord, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture and 
state chairman, I.0.F. program; Philip 
Barton, Durham, head, college ag edu- 
cation department. 


NEW JERSEY — Dr. A. Jochen, Trenton, 
state director, vocational education; G. 
W. Lange, Trenton, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture; W. H. Evans, New 
Brunswick, head, college ag education. 


NEW MEXICO — L. C. Dalton, Box 98, 
University Park, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture and state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Carl G. Howard, Uni- 
versity Park, head, college ag education 
department. 


NEW YORK — Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Al- 
bany, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; R. C. S. Sutliff, Albany, state su- 

rvisor, vocational agriculture; Dr. 
Charles W. Hill, Ithaca, head, college ag 
education department. 


NORTH CAROLINA — J. Warren Smith, 
Raleigh, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; A. G. Ballard, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and I1.0.F. pro- 
gram; C. C. Scarborough, Raleigh, head, 
college ag education department; C. E. 
Dean, Greensboro, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


NORTH DAKOTA — M. F. Peterson, Bis- 
marck, state director, vocational educa- 
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CERTIFIED ALFALFA 
SEED COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 8169 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


. 


OX 


1960°s = THE DECADE OF ALFALFA 


sieves Certified Alfalfa Seed Council — through its 
Board of Directors, Office of Information and its Ad- 
visory Committees, each year meets with forage leaders, 
forage farm management personnel and forage processors 
for on-the-spot reports of the latest thinking and newest 
developments pointing toward increased use of the cer- 


tified alfalfas. 


Such fact-finding conferences were held during the 
months of forage harvest in 1959 with state agricultural 
universities and colleges and USDA specialists in many 
of the leading alfalfa states. More than 50 state agricul- 
tural forage research specialists across the United States 
from Pennsylvania State University to the University of 


Automation feeding greatly reduces costly time and labor in live- 
stock feeding operations. Haylage or silage is augered from 
sealed silos to cattle in a matter of minutes — automatically. 


California took part in this series of conferences held by 
the Certified Alfalfa Seed Council to determine, as fully 
as possible, the role of alfalfa and forage in the 1960's. 


While the use of alfalfa increased steadily during the 
1950’s, the tone of these recent meetings with forage 
leaders indicates that alfalfa will become an even more 
important crop in the upcoming 1960’s — because of new 
research in plant breeding, forage production, forage 
harvesting and forage utilization. In fact, alfalfa and 
forage are moving into the role of a cash crop as these 
new developments become widely applied to forage farm- 
ing with an ease never before known . . . . as push buttons 
take over from the pitchfork and scoop shovel. 


The old shackles on forage farming are being broken 
bringing a new freedom from weather hazards at 
harvest time, elimination of hard labor in the hay field, 
lower cost of forage production and new potentials for 
increasing farm income. The way is opening up for the 
1960’s to become the Decade of Alfalfa and Forage 


Farming. 


New practices resulting in green chop, dehydration, 
pelleting, sealed tube silos and other new innovations in 
putting up silage mean that our forage farmers no longer 
need extended periods of storm-free days for harvesting 
.... that they no longer need face the hot, back-breaking 
task of haymaking . . . . that they no longer need accept 
inefficient practices that leave 20, 30 or 40 percent of 
their alfalfa and forage crops in the field. 


Alfalfa has always been known for its high nutritive 
value. As a feed for livestock, alfalfa produces an abund- 
ance of carboyhydrates, protein, minerals and vitamins. 
For example, a 5-ton crop of alfalfa produces as much 
TDN as 100 bushels of corn. 


Alfalfa, for years called the most perfect feed package 
for livestock, can be fed with a speed and ease never 
before known. 
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These recently developed products — pellets, hayfers, meal and 
sun or heat-cured hay — offer more efficient handling and pro- 
vide all types of livestock with a feed of highly concentrated 
nutritional value. 
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One of the greatest factors in making possible the vastly 
increased speed and ease of feeding alfalfa to livestock 
is the development of new alfalfa “packages”. These in- 
clude pellets, hayfers and meal from sun or heat-cured 
hay. Each of these alfalfa “packages” is a recent develop- 
ment in alfalfa processing . . . . developed for convenience 
in handling and feeding. 


While the age-old art of haymaking may never com- 
pletely be replaced, these new “packages” almost surely 
will supplant a large share of baled hay in the future... . 
resulting in alfalfa feed that can more readily be adapted 
to push button feeding and, at the same time, reduce 
storage requirements and handling costs. 


The new livestock feeding practices have already de- 
manded forage in new forms. Dehydration with 
a total of 500 units operating throughout the U. S. pro- 
ducing over one million tons of dehy each year 
has made a major contribution to this phase of automa- 
tion and, while the process is not new by any means, the 
discoveries and adaptations embrace an entirely new 
concept in forage farming. For instance, dehydrated al- 
falfa, from field to dehy in an hour retaining the vitamin 
or carotene content. 


The carotene loss has been averaged out at 51/2 percent 
the first 90 minutes after cutting, with additional losses 
of 5 to 10 percent during the dehydrating or pelleting 
operation. Further losses during storage are prevented 
through the use of inert gas. Properly handled, inert gas 
storage prevents loss almost 100 percent during the 
storage period! 


As examples of the benefits that can be derived from 
these recent alfalfa processing developments, alfalfa meal 
in the livestock and poultry ration can act as the carrier 
for necessary or desirable feed additives. Hayfers for live- 
stock can provide compressed feed in a more convenient 
form. Pellets, a much discussed form of automation feed- 
ing, gives greater feed consumption, with larger and more 
efficient subsequent gains. 


Animal nutrition is of paramount importance and live- 
stock feeders have been quick to recognize and utilize 
alfalfa .. . . the most perfect feed package . . . . now 
in pelleted form. 


Said one farmer when asked why he preferred pellets 
for his cattle and hogs, “You can get supplements and 
feed additives blended in — and your animals HAVE 
TO eat a balanced ration.” 


Farm equipment manufacturers are putting great effort 
into developing machinery that will enable farmers to 
produce these “packages” on the farm. This will eliminate 
the need of having these products delivered from distant 
points further reducing forage costs. One of the 
machines being viewed with particular interest is an on- 
farm pelleter, a machine that is mobile, trouble-free and 
economical. With these community “on-farm” units, 
greater flexibility and use of alfalfa will be achieved and 
such units will drastically change the way farmers will 
feed their livestock, the machinery they will use, the build- 
ings they will need and even the crops they will grow. 


How fast will these changes come? It’s too early to 

but come they will because farmers and ranch- 

ers are turning to the new forage “packages” with en- 

thusiasm for greater ease in storing and handling, less 
waste feed and a more effective balanced ration. 
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Dr. M. P. Plumlee, Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
Purdue University, has this to say about alfalfa: 


“In discussing alfalfa in my college classes, I tell my 
class that alfalfa is the standard of perfection in for- 
ages. When a farmer buys hay that isn’t alfalfa, he will 
ask, ‘How does this compare with alfalfa?’ Alfalfa is 
the basis of comparison.” 


It is not surprising that alfalfa has earned the title of 
“Queen of the Forages”. No other forage can list all these 
uses and advantages: 


1. It can be grown alone, or in combination with grasses, 
as a high quality hay crop. 

. It is adapted to either long or short rotations, 

. It is widely used in combination with grasses for rota- 

tion pastures. 

It is grown alone for dehydrated products, 

It is unsurpassed for green chop. 

It is an excellent green manure crop a corn. 

- It withstands drought better than any other legume. 

. Its seedlings are vigorous and easily established. 

. It adds a generous amount of nitrogen to the soil. 

. The yields of alfalfa alone or with grasses are higher 
than other legumes under normal growing conditions. 

. Nutritionally, alfalfa is the livestock farmer’s most near- 
ly perfect feed package. 

During the past decade the seeded acreage of alfalfa in 

the United States has increased from 15 million to about 

30 million acres. No other forage in this period has in- 


Cone 


Intensive research conducted by state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and the United State Department of 
Agriculture has given us new varieties of improved alfalfa 
with superior performance. These improved varieties have 
overcome many of the hazards to alfalfa farming ... . 
more resistance to disease and insects and greater winter 
hardiness. Improved strains of alfalfa are now available 
for every area and forage use — adding greatly to farm in- 


ALFALFA IS THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN FORAGES 


IMPROVED VARIETIES REDUCE ALFALFA FARMING HAZARDS 


Plant breeding has overcome many of the hazards often encountered in alfalfa farming. The certified adapted varieties on the left and 


creased in acreage to the same degree as has alfalfa, With 
the many advantages of alfalfa, it is not hard to understand 
why so many farmers have turned to alfalfa to meet their 
needs for high quality forage. 

As was so aptly stated by Dr. Hugo Graumann, Head of 
the Forage and Range Research Branch, United States 
Department of Agriculture, “Alfalfa has in the past, and 
will in the future, play an important part in upgrading 
forage farming.” 

All indications point to even greater use of alfalfa in the 
1960's. With improved farm production practices; new feed- 
ing techniques through recently developed alfalfa ‘“‘pack- 
ages”; less dependence on weather for harvesting and less 
cost of forage production because of greater efficiency, ease 
of handling and reduction in time and labor, this outstand- 
ing forage will assume an even greater importance 
as alfalfa enters the Age of Automation. 

Stand establishment, too, promises to undergo significant 
changes in the 1960's. During this period it is quite conceiv- 
able that much alfalfa will be seeded without a nurse crop. 
It is agreed by agricultural research authorities that the day 
is coming when there can be a hay crop in 85 to 100 days 
after seeding — rather than the year and a quarter that to- 
day’s forage farmer usually waits for his first crop of alfalfa 
hay. 

Equally important to the expanded use of alfalfa has 
been the development of new and improved varieties and 
a consistent supply of certified seed of these varieties . . . . 
through certified alfalfa seed production in the Western 
States. Following is a discussion of these two factors. 


come, providing more flexibility in crop rotations and 
higher yields of better quality alfalfa. 

These varieties have been developed for specific uses un- 
der specific growing conditions, It is suggested that farmers 
follow the recommendations of their state agricultural ex- 
periment station and the extension service for the varieties 
adapted to their area. The seed dealer can supply these 
recommended varieties in the quality desired. 


right were able to withstand the hazards of winter injury (shown in the center) thereby assuring the livestock farmer of a supply of for- 


age for his livestock. 
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CERTIFIED SEED AVAILABLE IN CONSISTENT SUPPLY 


Forage farmers throughout the nation are now assured 
of a consistent supply of certified seed of the improved 
varieties. This assurance has been made possible by the 
break-through in finding that the certified seed crop 
could be produced outside its area of adaptation and be 
brought back to the area of utilization . . . maintaining its 
performance pattern. 

Therefore, it is now possible to produce, in the irrigated 
valleys of the Western States under the supervision of the 
crop improvement associations, a consistent supply of 
these improved, certified alfalfas. 

The development of the improved alfalfa varieties and 
this consistent supply of high quality certified alfalfa seed 
have been vital factors in the steady increase in alfalfa 
acreage during the past decade. These same two factors 
will play just as important a role... . if not more im- 

as alfalfa enters the Age of Automation of 


ucing alfalfa seed in rows enables producers to cultivate 
regularly, to manage their irrigation, to control unwanted weeds 
or other crops and to assure seed of the highest varietal purity. 


Via ASSURES VARIETAL PURITY 


It is essential to farmers to plant alfalfa seed of the 
certified improved varieties in order to have the assurance 
of maximum benefits from these certified improved variet- 
ies developed by plant breeders, ) 

It is virtually impossible, even for a trained expert, to 
distinguish between varieties of alfalfa by examining the 
seed. How then is the farmer to know that the improved 
variety he purchases actually is of that variety? There is 
a way — by insisting that his purchase is of certified seed. 

Certified seed is seed with a pedigree. Official state seed 
certification agencies, through a system of records, super- 
vision and actual inspection of seed fields, provide the 
assurance of varietal purity and identify from the plant 
breeder to the ultimate user. This is seed with IVP... 
offitially inspected for varietal purity by a seed certifying 


agency. 
Sae foundation and/or registered seed of the im- 
roved varieties . . . Ranger, Buffalo, DuPuits, Atlantic, 
arragansett, Williamsburg, Vernal, Lahontan and Moapa 
. is used for the planting of seed production fields for 
the growing, harvesting and —— under the rules 
and regulations of a certifying agency, their superior qual- 
ities such as wilt resistance, winter hardiness, insect resis- 
tance and high yield may not be obtainable to the farmer. 
“That's why the use of certified seed becomes so im- 
portant,” stated Dr. Karl Quisenberry, assistant administra- 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


IVP LEAFLET 
IVP POSTER 
“THE ALFALFA STORY” MOTION PICTURE 


“ALFALFA IN THE AGE OF AUTOMATION” 
MOTION PICTURE (NEW) 
Write To: 


Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 
P. O. Box 8169 
Chicago 80, Illinois 
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tor of the Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. “Based on cooperative tests 
carried out in Indiana and Minnesota during 1955 and 
1956 on seed lots of certified Ranger and ‘non-certified’ 
Ranger, a farmer who purchases and plants seed of ‘non- 
certified Ranger’ has less than a 50 percent chance of 
getting seed of Ranger performance.” 


“Information supporting the Minnesota-Indiana findings 
also comes from a series of trueness-to-variety tests con- 
ducted by the New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
over a 6-year period that included several hundred lots of 
certified and non-certified seed.” 

“The lesson in these tests is clear,” Dr. Quisenberry 
concludes. 

“Any farmer who is planting Ranger alfalfa, or any of 
the improved varieties of grasses and legumes, should make 
sure that the seed he buys has been grown, processed and 
marketed under procedures that will insure its varietal 
purity and identity. The best system — as the trueness-to- 
variety tests show — is seed certification.” 

Forage farmers should always ask for the alfalfa seed 
recommended for their area which carries the evidence of 
IVP . .. the official certification tag and seal. This is their 
assurance that the seed will give the performance expected 
from the variety selected. 


For Reprints of this 

Educational Article, 

Send this Coupon to: 

BETTER FARMING METHODS 

SANDSTONE BUILDING 

MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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Ernest L. 


tion; 
supervisor, vocational agriculture, state 
chairman, 1.0.F. program, and _ head, 
college ag education department. 


DeAlton, Fargo, state 


OHIO — Ralph A. Howard, Columbus, 
state director, vocational education; 
Warren G. Weiler, Columbus, state su- 

rvisor, vocational agriculture; Lloyd 

Fidler, Columbus, state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Ralph E. Bender, Col- 
umbus, chairman, college ag education 
department. 


OKLAHOMA — J. B. Perky, Stillwater, 
state director, vocational education and 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
Robert R. Price, Stillwater, head, college 
ag education department; D. C. Jones, 
Langston, head, Negro teacher training. 


OREGON — O. I. Paulson, Salem, state 
director, vocational education; Ralph L. 
Morgan, Salem, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Henry TenPas, Cor- 
vallis, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Robert A. Mellman, 
Harrisburg, state director, vocational ed- 
ucation; James C. Fink, Harrisburg, 
State supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
Dr. David R. McClay, University Park, 
head, college ag education department. 


RHODE ISLAND — F. Sheldon Davis, 
Providence, state director, vecational ed- 
ucation; Raymend C. Northrup, Provi- 
dence, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture, state chairman, I.0.F. program, 
and head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — R. D. Anderson, 
Columbia, state director, vocational ed- 
ucation; W. E. Gore, Columbia, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; W. A. 
Shiffley, state chairman, I1.0.F. program; 
H. L. Davis, Clemson, head, college ag 
education department; W. F. Hickson, 
Orangeburg, head, Negro teacher train- 
ing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — M. F. Coddington, 
Pierre, state director, vocational uca- 
tion; H. E. Urton, Pierre, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; J. C. Burch- 
ill, state supervisor, I.O.F. program; H. 
W. Gadda, head, college ag education 
department. 


TENNESSEE — G. E. Freeman, Nashville, 
state director, vocational education; John 
W. Carney, Nashville, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Dr. George W. 
Wiegers, Knoxville, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; W. A. Flowers, Nash- 
ville, head, Negro teacher training. 


TEXAS — M. A. Browning, Austin, as- 
sistant commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation; George H. Hurt, Austin, state 
director, vocational agriculture; E. V. 
Walton, College Station, head, college 
ag education department; Dr. E. M. 
Norris, Prairie View, head, Negro teach- 
er training. 


UTAH — Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City, 
state director, vocational education; El- 
vin Downs, Salt Lake City, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture and _ state 
chairman, I.0.F. program; Stanley S. 
Richardson, head, college ag education 
department. 


VERMONT — Harold Graeme, Montpel- 
ier, state director, vocational education; 


Cola D. Watson, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Earl Julson, Burling- 
ton, head, ¢ollege ag education depart- 
ment. 


VIRGINIA — R. E. Bass, Richmond, state 


director, vocational education; J. M. 
Campbell, Richmond, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; T. Horne, 


Blacksburg, head, college ag education 
department; M. A. Fields, Petersburg, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


WASHINGTON — Herman N. Miller, 
Olympia, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Bert L. Brown, Olympia, chief 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; C. Os- 
car Loreen and Everett M. Webb, Pull- 
man, heads, college ag education de- 
partment. 


WEST VIRGINIA — 5S. D. McMillen, 
Charleston, state director, vocational 
education; H. E. Edwards, Charleston, 
state superviser, vocational agriculture; 
Dr. R. C. Butler, Morgantown, head, 
coilege ag education department. 


WISCONSIN — C. L. Greiber, Madison, 
state director, vocational education; 
Louis M. Sasman, Madison, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Harry M. 
Nelson, Madison, state chairman, 1.0.F 
program; Dr. Walter J. Bjoraker, Madi- 
son, Dr. V. E. Nylin, Platteville, Dr. R. 
E. Delorit, River Falls, heads, college ag 
education departments. 


WYOMING — Sam Hitchcock, Cheyenne, 
state director, vocational education and 
state chairman I.0.F. program; Percy 
Kirk, Cheyenne, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Jack Ruch, Laramie, 
head, college ag education department. 


STATE VO-AG OFFICERS 


ALABAMA-—E. G. Hendrix, Jasper, presi- 
dent; D. P. Whiten, Centre, secretary. 


ARIZONA—Paul 
president; 


W. Vance, Chandler, 
Robert Tilt, Peoria, secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Jim J. Pickren, Lewisville, 
president; E. G. Standefer, Conway, sec- 


retary. 

CALIFORNIA—Earl Livingston, Sonoma, 
president; Kenneth Holmer, El Centro, 
secretary. 


COLORADO — Eugene Daise, Holyoke, 
president; Lloyd Lawson, Lamar, secre- 
tary. 


CONNECTICUT—Roger W. _ Lawrence, 
Middletown, president; Leo R. LaJeun- 
esse, Rockville, secretary. 


DELAWARE-—Raymond Swadley, Ocean 
View, president; Alan Edsall, Milford, 
secretary. 

FLORIDA—L. Warren Harrell, Winter 


Haven, president; Arol Hudson, Vernon, 
secretary. 


GEORGIA-—L. W. Smith, Lavonia, presi- 
dent; Harold Smith, Chamblee, secretary. 


IDAHO—Floyde Merrill, Melba, president; 
Golden Linford, St. Anthony, secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Harold Drake, Waterloo, presi- 
dent; Keith McGuire, Polo, secretary. 


INDIANA—W. S. Weaver, Delphi, presi- 
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Auger Bunk Feeder... 
perfect teammate for 
the STARLINE SILO 
UNLOADER. The new 
ARLINE Feeder fea- 
tures flat tapered 


Jead-in flights 


for smooth, con- 
tinuous feed 


flow ineither direction 
.. Shielded auger 
bearings prevent 
light grains being thrown 
out...90°turns and Ts” 
without troublesome mul- 
tiple universal joints. 

Unloader fea- 
tures Iwin Drive drums 
and patented << 
thrower that | 
unloads all 
kinds of chopped sil- 
age in all kinds of 
weather. You get over 
75 years of know-how, 
too, from... 


‘STARLINE, INC. 
HARVARD, ILLINOIS, Dept. 116 


Send bulletin on Starline’s Feeding 
System. 


NAME 


RFO ANDO TOWN 
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STATE 


: Check for special literature if student (1) 
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how to control . 


ANIMAL HEALTH PROBLEMS. 


The best way to control possible disease problems is to have 
competent information. Your local Dr. Mayfield dealer can 
provide you with the answers to many questions, or if you pre- 
fer, write directly to Dr.. O. J. Mayfield personally at Charles 
City. A well-equipped diagnostic laboratory and trained staff 
are maintained for just this purpose. You are under no obli- 
gation to use this service. 


Your Local Dr. Mayfield Dealer 
Can Offer Sound Advice on Diseases of: 
Poultry Swine 
Turkeys Sheep 
The best place to go for information is to a recognized au- 


thority in the field. Dr. Mayfield has that experience. Write 
or Telephone him today for free disease control information. 


“PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH” 


MAYFIELD LABORATORIES 


Modern Disease Controls 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


NE 
BOOKS 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS 
AND FEEDING, published by 
The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 19-27 North Jack- 
son Street, Danville, Illinois. 


AUTHOR. Daniel W. Cassard. PUBLI- 


CATION DATE: 1959. DATA: First edi- 
tion, paper bound, 299 pages. PRICE: 
$3.00. 


The purpose of this book is to furnish 
a comprehensive list of approved prac- 


tices in feeds and feeding. 


SUCCESSFUL TRUCK FARMING, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 


AUTHOR: Gerald J. Stout, Engineer- 
ing Experiment Department, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. PUBLICATION 
DATE: October 14, 1958. DATA: First 
edition, cloth bound, 270 pages. PRICE: 
$6.25. 


In this book the author fully explains 
the fundamentals of growing all crops. 


Deep Hog Profits 


MARKET ‘EM 2 TO 5 WEEKS EARLIER ON OCCO’S 
COMPLETE “Pig Te Payoff PROGRAM 


Every hog raiser can be knee deep . . . or hip deep . . . in “hog 


profits,” 


if he’s done a good sound job of management 


and feeding in the months prior to marketing. You can 
provide adequate facilities and sound hog management. 
But, for tested, proven feeding results, why not ask 
your OCCO man to tell you all about the complete OCCO 
“Pig to Payoff” feeding program. He'll give your pigs a 


fast, safe, scour-free start on OCCO Pig Starter 


Pellets (with Dynafac) a week or two after farrowing. 
After they reach 50 Ibs. you can push em faster . . 


and cheaper . . . using your own grain with OCCO- 
feeding progtam, produced Trate “40,” OCCO Hog Pellets, OCCO-Lak and 


best results I've ever 
Boiss ‘Ambrose famous OCCO Hog Mineral. Thousands of top 
profits “onthe host” the Aw hog producers have switched to OCCO’s 
= ; nS “Pig to Payoff” program. It will pay you to try 
OCCO, too. You'll see a Big difference 


FREE... “IT SURE PAYS OFF” FIM PROFITS! 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR MEETINGS 


Thi Bex 640-T OELWEIN, IOWA 

s new interesting mm. strip film is available a \y \ Please send me OCCO's compete Hog, Dairy an 

you for showing in your farm meetings. Film Beef Feeding Frogram Folders. 

rst to schedule a showin thi 

Mail coupon now for complete ae ro) s new film in your area. 


Name 
Address 
Town. State 


; (0 Check here if you want “IT SURE PAYS OFF’ film! 
for meeting use. 


A TRUSTED NAME AMONG LIWESTOCK MEN FOR OVER 47 YEARS Some Excellent Writ 
te You. Area Por Qualified OCCO Service Men. 
HOME OFFICE: CELWEIN, IOWA\* 34 WAREHOUSES IN 22 STATES 
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dent; Philip Teske, West Lafayette, sec- 
retary. 


IOWA—Norman H. Vandehaar, Atlantic, 
president; Emerson P. Dettman, New- 
ton, secretary. 


KANSAS—Lester Crandall, Ellsworth, pres- 
ident; Merwin Stearns, Manhattan, sec- 
retary. 


KENTUCKY—Bruce Harrison, 
ducah, president; 
Sturgis, secretary. 


West Pa- 
Ralph Alexander, 


LOUISIANA—C, C. Welborn, DeRidder, 
president; C. E. Manasco, Merryville, 
secretary. 


MAINE—Robert E. Johnston, Mapleton, 
president; Kenneth E. Clark, Fort Fair- 
field, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Donald Watkins, Gaithers- 
burg, president; William Baker, Thur- 
mont, secretary. 


MICHIGAN —Joseph L. Jewett, 
Blanc, president; Walter 
Bangor, secretary. 


Grand 
L. Bomeli, 


MINNESOTA—Glenn’ Edin, Owatonna, 
president; Dennis Lehto, Evansville, sec- 
retary. 


MISSISSIPPI—O, A. Cleveland, Lexington, 
president; Jack Cauthen, Sharon, secre- 
tary. 


MISSOURI-R. E. Ridge, Poplar Bluff, 
president; Bill Fulbright, Richland, sec- 
retary. 


MONTANA—Don Freebury, Livingston, 
president; Gail Stensland, Fort Benton, 
secretary. 


NEBRASKA—Elmer Schrag, North Platte. 
president; Ronald Ganzel, Pawnee City, 
secretary. 


NEVADA—William Alfred Hansen, Love- 
lock, president; Glenn Banner, Yering- 
ton, secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-Nathan Knight, 


Keene, president; Alfred Conner, Derry, 
secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Ivan Crouse, Sussex, presi- 
dent; John Stump, Newton, secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Merle D. Wallace, Fort 
Sumner, president; Dwight Houston, 
Bayard, secretary. 


NEW YORK—V. O. Linderman, Almond, 


president; Henry McDougal, Rushville, 
secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA-V. B. Hairr, James. 
ville, president; Fred Hunt, Fuquay 
Springs, secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA-—Leo Vossler, Parshall, 


president; Don Erickson, Rugby, 
retary. 
OHIO—Paul_ Eckler, Milan, president; 


Lawton McClintocck, Marion, secretarv. 


OKLAHOMA-—Gene_ Beach, Muskogee, 
president; Henry Heise, Sayre, secretary. 


OREGON-—Elvan Pitney, Aurora, presi- 
dent; Nat Elzel, Eagle Point, secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA-C, F. Northrup, New- 


The cattle feeders you work with will ap- 
preciate the help you give them to save 
time and labor . - . and get faster gains 
with feed lot automation. 

Roto-Tube offers many exclusive features that 
puts it head and shoulders above al! other 
bunk feeders. Feed is distributed evenly to 
the entire bunk with no separation of coarse and 
fine material . . . rations are pre-mixed automatic- 
ally . . . feed diverters make it possible to feed one 
lot or many . . . and all-weather protection is possible 
simply by rotating the tube so the holes are at the 
bottom of the tube to eliminate winter freeze-ups. 
Roto-Tube takes less power, too. A 1% horsepower 
motor drives a 100-foot unit. 


ma for... | Automatic Feeding Systems Co. 


FREE | Box 117-R 


BUNK PLANS | 


. Automatic Feeding 
Systems Co. 


Luverne, Minnesota | 


Luverne, Minn. 


Please send FREE bunk plans and literature | 
on Roto-Tube Bunk Feeder and Hog Feeder. | 


foundland, president; Wenroy Smith, 
Saltsburg, secretary. | 


ORDER! Judging Pictorials 


HOGS 


Berkshire Bred Gilts Duroc Senior Boars 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 


5 CENTS EACH 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 
Order your pictorials today from 
Service Section 
Better Farming Metheds 
Mount Merrie, llinois 
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| THE Tube STORY 

ON FEED LOT AUTOMATION 

\= | 
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is YOUR | 


CHEAPEST 


MODEL 4AA 


Very populor for 
the lorge hog rover 


GIVE "EM ALL THEY WANT 


RITCHIE Automatic 


WATERERS 


. THEY wey NEED gED GALLONS 


P for calves and sheep on the 
small form 


RHODE ISLAND—Bruce Britton, East 
Providence, president; Raymond C, 
Northrup, Providence, secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—D. R. Chastain, 


Williamston, president; L. J. Blakely, 
Jr., Easley, secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Ray Reiff, Colman, 
president; Arden Gronlund, Rapid City, 
secretary. 


TENNESSEE—Charles Shipley, Newport, 
president; John Buckner, Smyrna, sec- 
retary. 


TEXAS—James E. Wester, Palmer, presi- 
dent; J. D. Nixon, Beaumont, secretary. 


UTAH—Pratt Wright, Morgan, president; 
Grant Mauchley, Richmond, secretary. 


VERMONT—William Farrar, Craftsbury 
Common, president; Herbert Shipman, 
Hyde Park, secretary. 


VIRGINIA— 4 H. Copenhaver, Wytheville, 
president; R. C. Cupp, Dayton, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—John Ellerson, Colton, 
president; Charles Gronewald, Golden- 
dale, secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—H. Glenn Fogle, Ken- 
ova, president; George C. Mouser, Philip- 
pi, secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Walter Hansen, Spring Val- 
ley, president; M. S. Murray, Cameron, 
secretary. 


WYOMING—Clark Allen, Cheyenne, presi- 
dent; John Bishop, Huntley, secretary. 


Office of Education 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education Branch 
Washington 25, D. C. 


T. Spanton, director 

W. N. Elam, program specialist 

William Paul Gray, national execu- 
tive secretary, Future Farmers of 
America 

A. H. Hollenberg, specialist, 
mechanics 

H. N. Hunsicker, program specialist 

E. J. Johnson, program specialist 

R. E. Naugher, program specialist 

H. F. Duis, program specialist 

M. C, Gaar, specialist, teacher train- 
ing and service studies 
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The Barber county, Kansas, winners of the 
1959 National Range and Pasture Judging 
Contest are, left to right, Frankie Cline, Roger 
Lukens, Wayne Thomson, and Melvin Thomson. 
On the right is Denzil McRae, soil conserva- 
tionist of Barber county. 
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down by providing all the fresh, < t 
. 
PER DAY . . . for good health . . . for 
y tion . . . for fast profitable gains. RITCHIE Automatic Non- 
: that can take it... WORKING 24 HOURS A DAY .. . SUMMER 
; OR WINTER. Save up to 40% in heating costs . . . prevent 
covery. KEEPS WATER WARM IN WINTER . . . COOLER IN - 
SUMMER. 
pis 4.716 CHOOSE FROM | - 
ad E 4 j 
Wa MODEL 2AC 4 
\ 
RITCHIE waterers save chore time... 
seve water loss when cleaning. Dur- 
. able, econemical, they'll outlast other i 
3 
send me PRE colorful folder which pictures and describes 
1 all 16 RITCHIE Waterers. 
Mec, co, | 
427 WALNUT ST. CONRAD, IOWA } 
Since 1921 . . . America’s Most Complete Line of 
livestock and Poultry Waterers 
4 Vv ~ 
LETTERS AND PACKAGES: | 
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SCIENCE STIRS”. 
FARMER INTEREST 


“NEW HOLLAND,, PA‘, 
Again science rings the bell. At 
recent. demonstrations. of* New 
Holland’s. Model 222 Spreader, 
farmers were told for the first’ |’ 
time about Cyclon-Action, New |- 
Holland’s scientific ratio’ of 
apron, beater and widespread 
speeds. Also explained was 
Techni-Pattern, the even dis- 
tribution of finely shredded ma- | - 
terial which Cyclon-Actionalone 
makes possible. 


ste 


D 


New Holland CycLon-Action Spreader, Model 222, is 
scientifically designed to shred finer and spread faster. 


NOW! 


brings science to spreading / 


Why is Cyrcion-AcTion important to agricultural 
leaders and advisers the country over? Here are the 
reasons: (1) It provides every farmer with a sound basis 
for scientific soil management—a uniformly fertile 
seedbed (Techni-Pattern), assuring increased yield 
after top-dressing or plowing; (2) it means finer 
shredding with lower power requirements. 

All of this is supported by additional features in the 
New Holland Model 222 Spreader. Extra-wide, extra- 
low box for easier loading. Full capacity —as measured 
by ASAE. No arch—easy to get under low overheads. 
Super-speed cleanout. Balanced widespread with ex- 
clusive heat-treated paddles that sledge-hammer blows 
won’t break. Tractor-Seat Controls, and an adjust- 


Diagram below explains how CycLoNn-ACTION, with its 
scientifically correct ratio of apron, beater and wide- 


able screw jack that makes parking quick and easy. 

New Holland Cyclon-Action Spreaders are built 
with special treated wood flooring —‘‘Wood where 
wood should be!”’ Sides are treated steel —‘‘Steel where 
steel should be!”’ for maximum strength. 

The New Holland dealer nearest you will be glad to 
show you the various models. New Holland Machine 
Company Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, New 
Holland, Penna. 


Copyright, 1959, New Holland Machine Company Division 


"First in Grassland Farming" 


spread speeds, provides a uniform TECHNI-PATTERN 
(even coverage). Better seedbed —better crops! 


TECHNI-PATTERN 
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AG ORGANIZATIONS 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


National Officers 


Charles B. Shuman, president, Merchandise 
Mart, Room 2300, Chicago 54, Ill. 

Walter L. Randolph, vice president, 201 
Clayton St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer, 425 
Thirteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Board of Directors 


Reuben V. Anderson, president, Wyoming 
Farm Bureau Federation, Pine Bluffs, 
Wyo. 


G. A. Biggs, president, Pennsylvania Farm- 
ers’ Association, McConnellsburg, Pa. 


W. I. Boone, president, Kansas Farm Bu- 
reau, 2321 Anderson St., Manhattan, Kans. 


Stacy W. Cole, president, New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau Federation, West Swanzey, 
N.H. 


George Doup, president, Indiana Farm 
Bureau Association, 130 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


E. H. Finlayson, president, Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation, Greenville, Fla. 


Donald F. Green, president, New York 
Farm Bureau, Inc., Chazy, N.Y. 


E. Howard Hill, president, Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 10th and Grand, Des 
Moines 9, Ia. 


T. J. Hitch, president, Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation, Box 313, Columbia, 
Tenn. 


Lorenzo D. Lambson, Southwick, Mass. 


W. B. McAlister, president, New Mexico 
Farm & Livestock Bureau, Portales, N. M. 


Charles Marshall, president, Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation, 309 Federal Securities 
Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


L. B. Martin, president, Idaho Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Caldwell, Idaho 
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Lewis Munn, president, Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau, 2501 N. Stiles, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Louis Rozzoni, president, California Farm 
Bureau Federation, 2223 Fulton St., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


B. S. St. Clair, president, Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Federation, Falls of Rough, Ky. 


Mrs. Haven Smith, chairman, American 
Farm Bureau Women’s Committee, Chap- 
pell, Nebr. 


A. V. Smoot, president, Utah State Farm 
Bureau, Inc., Corinne, Utah 


Boswell Stevens, president, Mississippi Farm 
Bureau Federation, 429 Mississippi St., 
Jackson 5, Miss. 


Walter Wightman, president, 


Michigan 
Farm Bureau, Fennville, Mich. 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
AND COOPERATIVE UNION 


National Officers 


James G. Patton, president, 1575 Sherman 
St., Denver 1, Colo. 

Glenn J. Talbott, vice president, James- 
town, N.D 

Tony T. Dechant, secretary-treasurer, 1575 
Sherman St., Denver 1, Colo. 


Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors 


Glenn J. Talbott, Jamestown, N. D. 


Harvey R. Solberg, chairman, 1575 Sher- 
man St., Denver 1, Colo. 


Alex Dickie, Jr., Box 794, Denton, Tex. 


Leonard Kenfield, Box 2089, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Herbert D. Rolph, Route 2, Box 276, Bor- 
ing, Ore. 


Gilbert Rohde, 117 W. Spring St., Chip- 


pewa Falls, Wis. 


Ralph S. Bradley, 200 E. Jefferson St., 
Springfield, Ill. 


Edwin Christianson, vice chairman, 2470 
University Ave., St? Paul 14, Minn. 


James G. Patton, 1575 Sherman St., Den- 
ver 1, Colo. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


National Officers 


Herschel D. Newsom, master, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Dorsey Kirk, overseer, Oblong, Ill. 

Edward F. Holter, lecturer, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Winton Weydemeyer, steward, Fortine, 
Mont. 
Loren Murphy, assistant steward, 
North 4th Awé., E. Newton, Ia. 
Franklin C. Nixgn, chaplain, 149 Main St., 
Vincentown, 

Leland D. Smith, treasurer, R. D., Brasher 
Falls, N. Y. 

Harry A. Caton, secretary, 145 North 15th 
St., Coshocton, O. 

William J. Brake, gate keeper, 314 N. Wal- 
nut, Lansing 33, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary M. Erwin, Ceres, Shelbina, Mo. 

Mrs. Arlene Christensen, Pomona, 2475 
West 26th Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Ruby Mae Walton, Flora, 1309 Elida 
St., Janesville, Wis. 

Mrs. Violet M. Giltner, lady assistant stew- 
ard, Route 8, Lafayette, Ind. 


1707 


State Officers 


ARKANSAS — Harry D. Ritchey, master, 
Moon Hull Mountain Road, Salus 


CALIFORNIA — George Sehlmeyer, master, 
2101 Stockton Blvd., Sacramento 


COLORADO — Henry Christensen, master, 
2475 West 26th Ave., Denver 11 


CONNECTICUT — Robert K. Mitchell, 
master, Southbury 


DELAWARE — Paris C. Kirby, master, 
R. R., Milford 


4 

| 


IDAHO — W. E. Adams, master, Eagle 
ILLINOIS — Dorsey Kirk, master, Oblong 


INDIANA — Robert J. Giltner, master, 
Route 8, Lafayette 


IOWA — Loren Mu 
North 4th Ave., E., 


hy, master, 1707 


ewton 


KANSAS — Harry C. Colgiazier, master, 
Larned 


MAINE — Maynard C. Dolloff, master, 146 
State St., Augusta 


MARYLAND — Austin P. Renn, master, 
Adamstown 


MASSACHUSETTS — Arthur F. Thomp- 
son, master, 51 Blomerth St., Malden 


MICHIGAN — William J. Brake, master, 
314 N. Walnut, Lansing 


MINNESOTA — William B. Pearson, mas- 
ter, Ogilvie 


MISSOURI — Paul Erwin, master, Shelbina 


MONTANA — Winton Weydemeyer, mas- 
ter, Fortine 


NEBRASKA — George A. Spidel, master, 
2840 North 56th St., Lincoln 4 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — George F. Clement, 
master, RFD 2, Lisbon 


NEW JERSEY — Franklin C. Nixon, mas- 
ter, 149 Main St., Vincentown 


NEW YORK — Leland D. Smith, master, 
Brasher Falls 


NORTH CAROLINA — Harry B. Cald- 
well, master, Box H-1, Greensboro 


OHIO — Byron Frederick, master, 1031 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 5 


OKLAHOMA — Neil Wilkins, master, Nash 


OREGON — Elmer McClure, master, 1135 
S.E. Salmon, Portland 14 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. Collins McSparran, 
master, 1604 N. Second St., Harrisburg 


RHODE ISLAND — Norman E. Gillespie, 
master, 21 Candle Hill Road, Warwick 


SOUTH CAROLINA — C. P. Key, master, 
Lodge 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Ross Cumming, mas- 
ter, Wolsey 


TENNESSEE — Allan McComb, master, 
Maryville 


TEXAS — James M. Bender, master, 302 
N. Kay St., Fredericksburg 


VERMONT — Clayton E. Fish, master, R. 
R., West Rutland 


VIRGINIA — Joe B. Cox, master, Mouth 
of Wilson 


WASHINGTON — A. Lars Nelson, master, 
3104 Western Ave., Seattle 1 


WEST VIRGINIA — Harry W. McDaniel, 
master, Route 1, Box 196, Parkersburg 


WISCONSIN — Ted Walton, master, 1309 
Elida St., Janesville 


WYOMING — Clarence P. Jones, master, 
Box 95, Ft. Laramie 
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RAILROAD 
AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern — A. G. 
Anderson, general industrial agent, 
Springfield. Mo. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe — H. E. 
— agricultural agent, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


Atlantic Coast Line — R. P. Jobb, 
tural development, Wilmington, 


icul- 

Baltimore and Ohio — L. S. Hartley, man- 

ager, agricultural department, Baltimore 
d. 


Canadian National (Grand Trunk) — J. S. 
McGowan, agricultural department, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific — F. E. Wolff, agricultur- 


al development, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 
Central of Georgia Railway — W. T. Ben- 


nett, director of agricultural develop- 
ment, Savannah, Ga. 


Chicago & Illinois Midland — Trevor L. 
Jones, assistant treasurer, Springfield, III. 


Chicago & North Western — William A. 
Kluender, agricultural director, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy — O. O. 
Waggener, agricultural director, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific — 
L. B. Horton, agricultural commissioner, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Denver and Rio Grande Western — P. K. 
Yonge, director of agriculture, Denver. 
Colo. 


Fort Worth & Denver Railway Company 
CB&Q) — A. K. Hepperly, general agri- 
cultural agent, Denver, Colo. 


Great Northern — E. N. Duncan, agricul- 
tural development department, St. Paul 
1, Minn. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany — E. C. Whipple, agricultural agent, 
Galveston, Tex. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio — A. F. Stephens, 
general agricultural agent, St. Leuis, Mo. 


Illinois Central — P. R. Farlow, agricultural 
agent, Chicago, 


Kansas City Southern — B. A. Talbert, 
agricultural development agent, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 


Louisville & Nashville — W. G. Adsmond, 
agricultural agent, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Mineapolis & St. Louis Railway — K. H. 
Mullin, agricultural agent, Minneapolis 
4, Minn. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie — 
Claude O. Ebling, general agricultural 
agent, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Missouri Pacific — W. B. Cook, agricultural 
agent, Houston, Tex. 


New York Central — O. B. Price, manager 
of agricultural sales, Rochester, N. Y. 


Norfolk & Western — L. E. Ward, Jr., agri- 
cultural manager, Roanoke 17, Va. 


Northern Pacific — J. W. Haw, directos, 
department of agricultural development, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Pennsylvania Railroad — Lewis P. East, 
manager, agricultural development, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


St, Louis — San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany — A. G. Anderson, general indus 
trial agent, Springfield, Mo. 


Seaboard Air Line — Fred P. Abbott, gen- 
eral agricultural agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Railway System — F. C. Toal, 
agricultural development, Washington, 
D.C. 


Southern Pacific — J. P. Van Loben Sels, 
agronomist, 8880 12th Ave., Hanford, 
Calif. 


The Texas and Pacific Railway — C. B. 
Senter, agricultural agent, Dallas, Tex. 


Union Pacific — Joe W. Jarvis, agriculture 
supervisor, Omaha, Nebr. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural Publishers Association — E. 
C. Nash, executive secretary, 333 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


American Agricultural Editors Associa- 
tion — James Thomson, secretary, 1230 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


American Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors — Ralph Reeder, president, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities — Russell I. 
Thackrey, executive secretary, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Bankers Association, The — 
Henry M. Sommers, secretary, 12 East 36 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 


American Beekeeping Federation — Jo 
seph O. Moffett, secretary, 115 S. College 
Ave., Fort Collins, Colo. 


American Butter Institute, Inc. — E. W. 
Gaumnitz, executive secretary, 110 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


American Country Life Association, Inc. 
— Dr, E. W. Mueller, secretary-treasurer, 
National Lutheran Council, 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4, Il. 


American Crossbred Dairy Cattle Club— 
Charles W. Collier, president, Interlaken, 
Nox, 


American Dairy Cattle Club — Theodore 
D. Day, president, Interlaken, N.Y. 


American Dairy Science Association — H. 
F. Judkins, secretary, 32 Ridgeway Circle, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


American Dehydrators Association — Jo- 
seph Chrisman, executive vice president, 
430 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


American Dry Milk Institute — M. R. De- 
Baets, secretary, Bowman Dairy Co., 140 
Ontario St., Chicago, Il. 
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VISUAL AIDS 
for 
TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
and 
COLOR SLIDES 
Over 
150 TITLES AVAILABLE 
in following areas: 


BEEF CATTLE 

CONCRETE 

DAIRY CATTLE 

FARM CROPS 

FARM ENGINEERING 

FARM MECHANICS 

FARM SHOP 

FOOD PRESERVATION 

FORESTRY 

LANDSCAPING 

JUDGING LIVESTOCK 

LIVESTOCK DISEASES 

POULTRY 

SHEEP 

FRUIT GROWING 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING 


Write for Free Catalogue 


COLONIAL FILM & 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


71 Walton St., N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ore Profits with 


Better Motliers 


v Cheaper Gains ow MORE Meat 


Raise Hampshires to get that extra pig per litter; more pounds 


of consumer approved red meat per 
value of carcass. Profit by maximum p' 
stinct, rapid growth, economy of gain, 
foraging ability, and well muscled car- 
cass quality. ‘ount the belts on farms 
and markets for proof of farmer prefer- 
ence. Hampshires consistently weigh, 
ny and cut better than estimated. 
can buy Hampshires that are Cer- 
as su) meat hogs. Write for 
literature about this leading breed and 
its Certified Meat Hog Program. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1133 MAIN ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ead; and higher 
rolificacy, 


Send $2.00 for one 
year subscription 
to Hampshire 
Herdsman, breed 
magatine. Keep 
informed on meat 
hog production, 
selection, and im- 
provement. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation — 
Roger Fleming, neonate 425 Thirteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 


American Farm Economic Association, 
The — C. D. Kearl, secretary-treasurer, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, The — W. T. Diamond, secretary, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 


American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
—Charles A. Gillett, managing director, 
1816 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Forestry Association — Fred E. 
Hornaday, executive vice president, 919 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Meat Institute — Roy Stone, 
secretary, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Ill. 


American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion — C. W. McMillan, executive secretary, 
801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


American Petroleum Institute Committee 
on ture — 50 West 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


American Potash Institute — 
maine, secretary, 1102 Sixteenth 
Washington 6, D.C. 


. D. Ro- 
,N.W., 


American Poultry Association, Inc. — C. 
T. Driessen, secretary, P.O. Box 337, Great 
Falls, Mont. 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
— Don M. Turnbull, executive secretary, 
521 East 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


American Seed Trade Association — Wil- 
liam Heckendorn, executive secretary, 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 

— J. M. Jones, secretary, Suite 520, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., 17th & Champa Sts., 
Denver 2, Colo, 


American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
— Jj. L. Butt, executive secretary, St. 
Mich. 


American Society of Agronomy — L. G. 
Monthey, executive secretary, 2702 Monroe 
St., Madison 5, Wis. 


American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural A i The — H. E. Stalcup, sec- 
retary, Stalcup Agricultural Service, Storm 
Lake. Ia. 


American Society of Sugar Beet Tech- 
nologists — James H. Fischer, secretary, Box 
538, Fort Collins, Colo. 


American Soybean Association — George 
M. Strayer, executive vice president, Hud- 
son, Ia. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
— Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., executive sec- 
retary, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. — 
M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


American Wood Preservers Institute — C. 
Miles Burpee, executive director, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Il. 


American Zinc Institute. Inc. — J. 
Kimberley, executive vice 66 
East 42nd St., New York 17, 


Insulation Board Institute — Charles M. 


Animal Health Institute — D. L. Bruner, 
executive secretary, 512 Shops Bidg., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Asbestos-Cement Products Association 


— Norton B. Jackson, manager, 509 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


director 50 East 


Associated Poultry & Egg Industries — 
Harold M. Williams, secretary, 59 E. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Association of American Railroads — J. 
Don Parel, assistant to vice president, 
Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. 


Association of Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States — J. F. Lakey, secre 
re treasurer, Texas Department of Health, 
Austin, Tex. 


Asphalt Roofing 
Bryant, managi 
St., New York 1 


yd Keepers, 

— secretary, 330 S. Wells, Chicago 
Barn Association — W. 

, executive secretary, 330 S$. Wells, 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


Ceral Institute, Inc. — Andrew Duncan, 
135 LaSalle St., 


Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc. — Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice 
president, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Council for Agricultural and Chemurgie 
Research, The — John W. Ticknor, assistant 
to a president, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


Crop Science Society of America — L. G. 
Monthey, secretary, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc. 
— Roberts Everett, executive vice presi 
dent, 1145 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. 


Evaporated Milk Association — E. H. Par 
fitt, executive secretary, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Farm Equipment Institute — on 
Hewitt, executive 608 S. 
born St., Chicago 5, 


Farm Film Foundation — Mrs. C. Dana 
Bennett, executive vice president, 1781 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Farm Foundation — Joseph Ackerman, 
managing director, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Farmers’ Educational and gy 
Union of America (National Farmers 
Union) — Tony T. Dechant, secretary, 1575 
Sherman St., Denver 1, Colo. 


Flax Institute of the U.S. — Howard A. 


Scheu, secretary, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Friends of the Land — Ollie E. Fink, 
executive secretary, Route $, Box 232, Zanes- 
ville, O. 


Institute of American Poultry Industries 


—Harold M. Williams, president, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago, 


National Egg Council — Don M. Turn- 


at 
= 
: 
a 
mM 
4 & Market Topping 
> HAMPSHIRES 
— 


Box 95, Ft. Laramie ‘ of agricultural sales, Rochester, N. Y. Ontario St., Chicago, Il. 
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Tools of Production 


Farm buildings are more than shelters to protect against the elements. Farm 
are tools just as the tractor, plow, combine ond manure 


rota They are necessary for crop storage and processing, livestock 
housing and machinery storage. 


U. S. Steel has cooperated with many agricultural colleges and manufacturers 
of steel farm buildings in developing and demonstrating the serviceability and 
efficiency of steel farm buildings. As a result, structures with structural steel 
frame covered by galvanized steel roofing and siding sheets are now the accepted 
and preferred structure for grain storage, poultry and livestock housing, crop 
conditioning and crop and machinery storage. 

Two movies illustrating the use of steel farm buildings are available for your 
use when holding discussions on farm buildings. They are “‘Steel Buildings for 
Better Farming” and “Barns for Better Dairying.” A special booklet, ‘Steel 
Buildings for Better Farming”’ is also available free of charge for your use. : 

If you would like information on steel farm buildings, write to Agricultural 
Extension, United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 4 
(ss) United States Steel 
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for 
VO-AG TEACHERS 
COUNTY AGENTS 
More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 58. If you 
haven't received your tree copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 


wed 
op supply 


For High Yields And 


Greater Profit 
Plant 


MAINE CERTIFIED 
SEED POTATOES 


Grown by Experienced seed 
growers who take advantage of 
the MAINE SEED POTATO IM- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAM WHICH 
INCLUDES — 


State Operated Foundation 
Seed Farm 

Rogueing Service 

Florida Test 


Certification by Trained 
and Experienced Inspectors. 


28 Varieties Available in the Size 
and Grade You Need. 
MAINE DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


Div. of Plant Industry 
State Office Bidg. 


AUGUSTA 
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Insulation Board Institute — Charles M. 
Gray, 1ll W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


International Association of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians — H. L. Thomasson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Box 437, Blue Ridge Road, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


International Crop Improvement Associ- 
H. Garrison, secretary, Clem- 
son, S. 


Conservation Institute — 
arvey Dastrup, general manager, 405 Ex- 
change Bldg., Chicago 9, Il. 


Livestock t Council — W. Floyd 
Keepers, executive secretary, 330 S. Wells, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Milk Foundation — Richard J. 
Werner, executive secretary, 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation — L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary, 
Suite 603-604, Associations Bldg., 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of Artificial Breed- 
ers — H Herman, executive secretary, 8 
N. Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. 


National Association of Livestock Auction 
Markets — C. T. “Tad’ Sanders, executive 
secretary, 724 VFW Bldg., Broadway at 
34th, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations — J. L. Mc- 
Caskill, administrative director, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts — Gordon K. Zimmerman, execu- 
tive secretary, 1435 G St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C.; Clair P. Guess, Jr., manager, 
service rtment, e City, Tex.; 
Richard S$, McClelland, program advisor, 
Western Regional Office, Room 504 Guar- 
anty Bank Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


National Association of State Departments 
of Agriculture — George S. McIntyre, sec- 
retary, Lansing, Mich. 


National Association of Swine Records 
— Howard §S. Obenchain, secretary, 8180 
Rosemeade Lane, Indianapolis 29, Ind. 


National Council of Farmer 
tives — Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice 
president, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


National Cheese Institute, Inc. — E. W. 
Gaumnitz, secretary, 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work — Norman C. Mindrum, di- 
rector, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


National Cotton Council of America — 
William Rhea Blake, executive vice presi- 
dent, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion — John F. Moloney, secretary-treasurer, 
P.O. Box 5736, Crosstown Station, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


National Dairy Council — Milton Hult, 
president, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, III. 


National Education Association of the 
U.S. — Williams G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


National Egg Council — Don M. Turn- 
bull, assistant secretary, 521 East 63rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation — Russell Gingles, manager, Farm 
Electrification Bureau, 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17. N.Y. 


National Farm Electrification Conference 
— Russell Gingles, secretary, 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


National Feed Ingredients Association — 
Peter W. Janss, executive secretary, 212 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


National Flying Farmers’ Association, The 
—— D. Hagemeister, treasurer, Estes Park, 


National 4-H Club Foundation, Inc. — 
Grant A. Shrum, executive director, 7100 
Conecticut Ave., Washington 15, D.C. 


National G: — Harry A, Caton sec- 
retary, Coshocton, O. 


egetable Growers As 
— William Monjart, Jr., presi- 
dent, Route 1, Dawson, Ga. 


National Livestock and Meat Board — 
Carl F. Neumann. secretary and general 
manager, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


National Livestock Producers Association 
—P. O. Wilson, secretary, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


National Milk Producers Federation — 
E. M. Norton, secretary, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 


National Negro County Agricultural 
Agents Association — M. E. McCoy, secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 404, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


National Junior 
sociation 


National Plant Food Institute — Louis 
H. Wilson, secretary, 1700 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Poultry Producers’ Federation— 
Alfred Van Wagenen, secretary, 16 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton, N. J. 


National Safety Council — Farm Division 
— Maynard Coe, director, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


National Silo Association — Dr. T. A. 
Meyer, managing director, Colonial Bldg., 
131 Breckinridge Lane, Louisville 7, Ky. 


National Spotted Poland China Record, 
The — Howard S. Obenchain, secretary, 
8180 Rosemeade Lane, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


National Sprayer and Duster Association 
— W. Floyd Keepers, secretary, 330 S. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


National Wool Growers’ Association — 
Edwin E. Marsh, secretary, 414 Crandall 
Bidg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Norbest Turkey Growers Association — 
Herbert Beyers, secretary, P.O. Box 1529, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, 
Inc. — Richard I. Ammon, executive secre- 
tary. 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, N. J. 


Northwest Farm Mauagers Association — 
H. W. Herbison, executive secretary, State 
College, Fargo, N.D. 


Portland Cement Association — M. L. 
Burgener, manager, Farm Bureau, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Pouliry Breeders of America — Don Turn- 
bull, secretary, 521 East 63rd St., Kansas 
City 10, Mo. 


Poultry and Egg National Board, The — 
Lloyd H. Geil, general manager, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Poultry Ind Manufacturers Council 
— W. Floyd Keepers, executive secretary, 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Poultry Science Association, The — 
Ryan, secretary-treasurer, Texas A 


C. 
& 
College, College Station, Tex. 


B. 
M 


Pure Milk Association — A. L. McWil- 


liams, general manager, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Purebred Dairy Cattle Association -- Karl 
B. Musser, secretary, P.O. Box 150, Peter- 
borough, N. H. 


Soil Conservation Society of America — 
H. Wayne Pritchard, executive secretary. 
838 Fifth Ave., Des Moines 14, Ia. 


Soil Science Society of America — L. G. 
Monthey, secretary, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


Soybean Council of America, Inc. — 
George M. Strayer, executive director, Hud- 
son, Ia. 


Sprinkler tion Association — Joseph 
T. King, secretary, 1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Vegetable Growers’ Association of Amer- 
ica — R. M. Frederick, executive secretary, 
528 Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


Beef and Dual-Purpose Cattle 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n, 
3201 Frederick Blvd., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Frank Richards, secretary. 

American Brahman Breeders Ass’n, 4815 
Gulf Freeway, Houston 23, Tex., Mrs. 
Margaret Sunday Watkins, recording sec- 
retary. 

American Charbray Breeders Ass'n, 475 
Texas National Bank Bldg., Houston, 
Tex., Mrs. Quinta Arrigo, secretary. 

American Devon Cattle Club, 704 Suffield 
St., Agawam, Mass., Kenneth Hinshaw, 
secretary. 

American Hereford Ass’n, Hereford Drive, 
Kansas City 5, Mo., Paul Swaffar, sec- 
retary. 

American International Charolais Ass’n, 
437 Texas National Bank Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Tex., Mrs. Edna McIntyre, record- 
ing 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 
S. Glenstone, Springfield, Mo., W.E. 
Dixon, secretary. 

American Polled Hereford Ass’n, 4700 East 
63rd St., Kansas City 30, Mo., Don W. 
Chittenden, secretary. 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass’n, Mar- 
lette, Mich., Mrs. Harry Prowse, secre- 
tary. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass'n, Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Omaha 7, Nebr., 
Kenneth R. Fulk, executive secretary. 

International Brangus Breeders Ass’n, 908 
Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 
2, Mo., Jesse L. Dowdy, executive secre- 
tary. 

National Polled Cattle Club, Nicollet, 

Minn., Walter Schultz, secretary. 


Polled Shorthorn Society, Livestock Ex- 
change Bldg., Omaha 7, Nebr., James W. 
Browitt, secretary. 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 
Holdrege St., Lincoln 3, Nebr., Wendell 
H. Severin, secretary. 


Dairy Cattle 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peter- 
borough, N.H., R. D. Stewart, secretary. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, The, 1521 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 5, O., J. F. Cava- 
naugh, executive secretary. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass'n, Brandon, Vt., 
David Gibson. Jr., executive secretary. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n of the 
U.S.A., Beloit, Wis., Fred S. Idtse, secre- 
tary. 

Holstcin-Friesian Ass'n of America, 1 S. 
Main St., Brattleboro, Vt., Robert H. 
Rumler, executive secretary. 


Hogs 

American Berkshire Ass’n, 601 W. Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill., Willard D. Brittin, 
secretary. 

American Landrace Ass’n, Inc., 97 South 
9th St., P.O. Box 29, Noblesviile, Ind., 
Merritt Murphy, secretary. 

American Yorkshire Club, Inc., 1001 South 
St., Lafayette, Ind., Wilbur L. Plager, 


secretary. 

Chester White Swine Record Ass’n, The, 
Rochester, Ind., J. Marvin Garner, sec- 
retary. 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill., G. H. Shaw, secretary. 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 
8180 Rosemeade Lane, Indianapolis 20, 
Ind., Howard S. Obenchain, secretary. 

National Yorkshire Registry, Inc., Box 
358, Columbia, Mo., Rolle E. Singleton, 
secretary. 

Poland China Record Ass'n, 501 E. Losey 
St., Galesburg, Ill., C. W. Mitchell, sec- 
retary. 

Tamworth Swine Ass'n, Hagerstown, Ind., 
R. H. Waltz, secretary. 

United Duroc Record Ass'n, 239 N. Mon- 
roe, Peoria 3, Ill., R. E. Judd, secretary. 


Horses and Ponies 


American Quarter Horse Ass’n, P. O. Box 
271, Amarillo, Tex., Howard Linger, 
secretary. 

American Shetland Pon 
648, Lafayette, Ind., 
executive secretary. 

American Suffolk "Tews Ass’n, Clinton, 
N.J., L. B. Wescott, ie 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, 
Wabash, Ind., Blanche A. Schmalzried, 
secretary. 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Ass’n of the United 
States, 910 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Nathan Goff, secretary. 

Morgan Horse Club, Inc., The, 90 Broad 
St., New York 4, N.Y., F. B. Hills, sec- 
retary. 

Percheron Horse Ass’n of America, Rural 
Route 1, Box 101, Fair Oaks, Ind., Mrs. 
Anne Brown, secretary. 


Club, P.O. Box 
harles F. Osborn, 


Sheep 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, Inc., La- 
fayette Hill, Pa., S. R. Gates, secretary. 
American Corriedale Ass’n, 108 parkhill 
Ave., Columbia, Mo., Rolle E. Singleton, 

secretary. 

American Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n, 
The, 4000 Water St., Wheeling, W. Va., 
Charles M. Swart, secretary. 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass'n, Stuart, 
Ia., Roy A. Gilman, secretary. 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n, 
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Eaton Rapids, Mich., C. E. Puffenberger, 
secretary. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass'n, 2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, 
Tex., Mrs. A. D. Harvey, secretary. 

American Romney Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n, 
Whittycombe Hall, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., H. A. Lindgren, secre- 


tary. 

American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, The, 
P.O. Box 678, Lafayette, Ind., Mrs. Jessie 
F. Ritenour, secretary. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass'n, 212 
S. Allen St., State College, Pa., William 
L. Henning, secretary. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, P.O. Box 
226, Moscow, Idaho., C. W. Hodgson, sec- 
retary. 

Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n of America, 
52 North Ist East, P.O. Box 315, Logan, 
Utah, Oleen Esplin, acting secretary. 

Continental Dorest Club, Hickory, Pa., J. 
R. Hendersen, secretary. 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass'n, P. O. Box 
$24, Columbia, Mo., Mrs. Ruth Day, 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Inc., Bath, 
N.Y., Mrs. Eloise Stewart Spraker, sec- 
retary. 


Goats 


American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n, 
Rock Springs, Tex., Mrs. Thomas L, 
Taylor, secretary. 

American Goat Society, Inc., Mena, Ark., 
R. D. Weis, secretary. 

American Milk Goat Record Ass'n, The, 
P.O. Box 68, Bostic, N.C., R. W. Soens, 
secretary. 


Inbred Associations 
Inbred Livestock Registry Ass'n, 3956 Min- 


nehaha Ave., So., Minneapolis 6, Minn., 
Don Fisher, executive secretary. 


Farm/City Week 
November 20-26 


Agricultural leaders will again play 
an important role in Farm/City Week 
observance this year. The goal chosen 
for this year is “a successful Farm/ 
City Week program in each commun- 
ity.” You can help make this goal 
a reality. 

Here are some of the materials you 
may order for use during the week: 


1. Examples of successful Farm/ 
City Week activities . . . two cents 
each. 

2. Farm/City Week spot announce- 
ments for radio and television . 
two cents each. 

3. Speech material -—— rural and 
urban facts . . . two cents each. 

4. Development of Farm/City Week 
activities by whole-county participa- 
tion . . . two cents each. 


Send orders to National Headquar- 
ters, Farm/City Week, c/o Kiwanis 
International, Kiwanis International 
Building, 101 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 


TO 
ORDER 


AG CHEMICALS 


Allied Chemical Corp., General Chemical Div. 


Weed ‘or Non-Crop Farm 


Weed Killers 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. 
— to Apply Fertilizer in Irrigation 
‘a 


American Potash Institute 


5—Fertilizer Placement 

6—Potash in Agriculture 
7—Sampling Soils for Chemical Tests 
8—You Can Grow a Good Lawn 
9—You Can Grow Good Garden Plants 


Avco Distributing Corp., Ezee Flow Div. 
10—Fertilizer Fact Folder 


Black Leaf Preducts Co. 
1i—Control of Poultry Lice with Black 
Leaf #0 


Chart 
12—Lawn & Garden Maintenance Guide 


Califernia Spray-Chemical Corp. 
13—Ortho Livestock Pest Book 


Chipman Chemical Co., Inc. 


14—You Can't Argue with Weeds 
Weed Control, Rulletia 
Atlacide— ee er 
17—Atlas “D” for Bark Removal on Trees 
18—Seed Treatment Circulars 
Jee ‘ontrol in Pea 
21—Cotton_Defollation with Shed-A-Leaf 
22—Rean Defoliation with Shed-A-Leaf 
23—Silvex 4L Brush Killer Bulletin 
24—Butoxone (2,4-DB) Selective Weed Killer 
Bulletin 
25—Aquatic Weed & Brush Control Bulletin 
26—Chip-Cal Crabgrass Killer Bulletins 


Chert 
27—Weed & Brush Control Chart 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
28—Chloro IPC for Weed Control 


d-Con Co., Inc. 


29—Stop Rats Forever 
30—R-Day America 


Douglas Chemical Co. 
31—How to Protect Farm Stored Grain for 
Greater Profits 


Dow Chemical Co. 
32—Fight Grasses with Dowpon 
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ley Grasses with Novon 
$4—Esteron 1 Farm Weed Killer 
35—Control Weeds Premerge 
36—Reddon Hits Your Mey Target 
$7—Kill Insects in Stored Grain 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 


38—Stop Mites with Chlorobenzilate 

39—Fly Control with Diazinon 

40—Control Vegetable lusect Pests 

41—Control Fruit Pests with Diazinon 

42—-Geigy Methoxychlor 

43—Weed Control in Corn 

44—Diazinon Handbook for Control of In 
sect Pests 


Hercules Powder Co. 


45—RKill with Toxaphene 

46—Cotton Insec 

47—Quick Kill! Armyworms, Cutworms 
with Toxaphene 

Controls Peanut Insects 

49—Better Tomato Yields with Toxaphene 
Dusts, Sprays 

50—Granular ee — New Control for 
Corn Bore 


Mansanto Chemical Co. 


51—It Beats All, the Way Monsanto 2,4-D 
Knocks Out the Weeds 

52—Spray Randox When You Plant Corn, 
Beans, and Sorghum 

to Build a Spray” Rig on Your 


54—It’s Easy to the Cleanest Farm 
nor County with Monsanto Brush 
e 
55—Weed and Brush Killing Guide 
2 to Spray, When to Spray, How 
pray 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
U. S$. Rubber Co. 
OF—Pre-qmneraznce Weed Control on Sweet 


atocs—. 
58—Pre-emergence Weed Control on Aspara- 


sof Weed Control on Pea- 
60_Pre-emergence Weed Control on Soy- 


be 


63—Mite Control—29C 
—Wila & Garlic and Onion Control in Pas- 


ur 18 
65—Grass Inhibition—17A 


67 

for Seed Protection—5A 
70—Algae Contro 
71—Spergon for Seed Protection—4B 


Pro 
and Fruit Setting Compound 
r Cotton—31 
76—Control Sucker Growth on Pennsylvania 
Seedleaf Tobacco—49 


Niagera Chemical Div. 
Catalog of Agricultural Chem- 


1. SELECT the booklets you want 


3. FILL IN yeur name and address 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


79—Niacide for Apple Scab Contrel 


Peansalt of Washington Div., Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Corp. 
80—How to Desic Grain Sor and 
Milo with PENCO Liquid e-Fol- Ate 


4 

81—How to Defoliate Cotton with PENCO 
Liquid De-Fol-Ate S-6A 

82—How to Defoliate Cotton with PENCO 
De-Fol-Ate A-10a 

83—How to Desiccate Seed 
Harvest Aid A 

84—-Contro in Sugar Beets: 
PENCO Endothal Weed ‘Killer A-lla 

85—Selective Lawn Weed Control with 
PENCO Endothal Turf Herbicide N-19a 


Weeds and Grass 
th PENNSALT Sodium Chlorate A-8 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 


87—Controlling Plant and Animal Pests in 
Farm Ponds with Copper Sulfate 
88—Aigae ‘“~- with Copper Sulfate 
ulfate for Koot and Fungus 
rol in Sanitary Sewers and Storm 


Sulfate for Root Control in 
House [rains to Septic Tanks and Ab- 
sorption Fields 

ay Mixture — Its Preparation 


an se 
92—How to Treat Fence Posts by Double 
Diffusion 


Reasor-Hill Corp. 


03—Granular Herbicides Aquatic Weeds 
94—Pestol logy: RHAPort 5 
95—Fine Grasses and Proper Care Make 
Beautiful Lawns 
.4-D Graules Kill Corn Weeds Longer 


Rohm & Haas Co. 


97—Apple Diseases and Their Control 

98—Mite Control on Apples and Other 
Deciduous Fruits 

99—Mite Control on Vegetable & Field 


Crops 
100—Mite Control on Ornamental Crops 
101—Tomato Diseases and Their Control 
102—Potato Diseases and Their Control 
103—Control of Cucurbit Diseases 
104—Control Onion Diseases 
105—Control Powilery Mildew of Apples 
106—Citrus Russeting, Rust Mites, and 
Greasy Spot mtrol 
107—Sugar Beet Leaf Spot Control 
108—Triton B-1956 Sticker and 
Depositing Agen 


Shell Chemical Corp. 
109—How to Apply D-D and Nemagon Soil 
Fumigants 


110—Insect & Rapetede Control on Straw- 
berries SC:58-19 


Chart 
111—Nematode Chart SC:56-32R 


Spencer Chemical Co. 
112—Five Tested Steps to Maximum-Profit 
rn 
113—For the Record 


General Equipment Co. 


. 

j 
i 

| 
a 

ts—45 
a rgence Weed Control on West 

Coast Vine Crops—36 

—Soy beans— 

74—Thiram 50 Dust and Thiram Naugets 


Thompson Chemical Corp. 


114—Weed Killers 
115—Livestock Spr 
116—Chemical “Control 
117—Weed Guide Book 
118—Insect Control Book 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. 


119—Ants 501-2 

120—Cattle Lice and Ticks 501-1 
121—Chiggers 501-3 

122—Crabgrass Control 501-22 
123—Garden Insects 501-14 
124—Granules (Lawn Insects) 501-17 
125—Mosquitoes 501-11 

126—Termites 501-5 

127—Turf Insects 501-7 

128—Alfalfa Weevil (Eastern U. S.) 5 
129—Alfalfa Weevil (Western U. 8.) 
130—Armyworms—Cutworms 503-14 
131—Corn Rootworms 503-1 

132—Cotton Insects 503-4 

133—Cotton Insects (Early Season) 503-16 
503-10 

135—Peanut Insects 503-2 

136—Potato Insects 503-3 

137—Seed Treatment 503-8 

138—Soil Insects ery 

139—Spittlebugs 503-13 

140—Granules (Agricultural Insects) 503-17 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


Abbott Laboratories 


141—Gallimycin in Turkey Diseases 
142—Gallimycin in Broiler Diseases 
143—Gallimycin in Laying Flock eee 
144—Arsanilic Acid in Swine Feedi ng 
145—Arsanilic Acid in Laying Flock Feeding 


American Cyanamid Co. 
146—How Aureomycin Pays You 


American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 


147—Modern Prevention of Virus Diseases 
in Poultry 

148—Vaccination for Laryngotracheitis by 

he Vent Drop Method 

149—Control Coccidiosis in Chickens and 
Turkeys with Sulfaquinoxaline 

150—Lipamone Poultry Hormonizer 

151—Continuous Feeding of Dinestrol Di- 
acetate to Broilers 

152—Get Rid of Costly Poultry Worms 

153—Livestock Protection with Bacterins 

154—Protect Feedlot Lambs Against Over- 
Eating Disease 

155—Farm Sanitation with Combination 
Sanitizer, Disinfectant, orizer 

156—Ban Rats with Warfarin Rodenticide 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 


for Chicken: 

158—Serpasil: A “stress Ameliorating Agent 
for Turkeys 


A Ameliorating Agent 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 


159—Baciferm Booklet 
160—Baciferm Poultry and Swine Disease 


uide 
161—Baciferm Swine Folder 
162—Baciferm Layer Folder 


Cutter Laboratories 
163—Prevention and Control of Livestock 
Diseases 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 
164—An Effective Treatment for Lungworm 


Hess & Clark 


165—Instructor’s Kit for Project 
on Feed Medication 

ee Turkey Health from Poult to 

167—Low Level Feeding of nf-180 to Layers 

Protective Feeding of 


Laye 

169—Best. Wa Yet to Control Hog Scours 

| = Requirements of Mar- 
ket 

Facts You Should Know 

About Modern Coccidiosis Control 

172—Instructor’s _ for Classroom Pro- 
ject on Mastiti 

173—Animal Health. Products Catalog 


Eli Lilly and Co. 
174—Stilbosol Fact Book 


Ga, 


175—Hygromix Fact Book 


Merck & Co., Inc. 
176—Coccidiosis Preventive Feeding Pro- 
gram with Carb’ for Broilers 


177—Push Turkey Profits Higher 

178—Boost Broiler Profits 

179—Boost Hog Profits 

180—How Much Antibiotic Protection do 
Layers Require? 

181—‘ProStrep’ Feeds for Layers, Turkeys, 
Swine & Proilers 

182—The Merck Agricultural Memo 

183—Gibrel on Cotton 

184—Merck Animal Health Products 

185—‘HepZide’ for Blackhead and Hexami- 


tiasis 

186—-Feeds Containing ‘HepZide’ 

187—‘VetStrep’ Granules 

188—‘VetStrep’ Dust Checks C.R.D. 

More Pigs with New ‘Av- 

rmula 

190—‘Floxaid’ for Full Crops and Empty 
Hoppers Even at Times of Stress 

191—*Ducstrep’ for Redectn Egg Trans- 
mission of PPLO, D, Synovitis, and 

192—S.Q.’ for. Poultry Coccidiosis, Fowl 
Cholera, Fowl Ty: . Swine Enteri- 
tis, Lamb Shipp Dysentery, and 
Coccidiosis. 

193—For Controlled Protection, Biologicals 

r Cattle, Swine, Sheep, Horses, ts, 

and Turkeys 

194—‘Agrozyme’ Summary Report, Four 
Cattle Feeding Trials 

195—Coccidiosis and Management 

196—‘ProStrep’ for Swine 

em Help Make Improved Live- 
stock Ration 


Moorman Mfg. Co. 
Charts 


Chart 
99—Worm Life Cycle Chart 


Morton Salt Co. 


200—Worm Control Folder 

201—Here’s What You Can Do About Bloat 
202—How to Turn Salt Into Money 
203—Keys to Feed Efficiency 


Chart 
204—Salt Feeder Plans (Set of Four) 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


Talk Turkey 
—Sea Powered Mixing Manamar 
307 Cattle Manamar 


Chart 


208—-Additive Evaluation Charts for Beef 
Cattle Feeding 


Peters Serum Co. Laboratories 


209—Peters Veterinary Guide 
210—Modivac Hog Cholera Vaccine 
211—Leptobac, Leptospirosis Bacterin 
212—Cattle Bacterins 

213—FE-50 for Swine Nutritional Anemia 
214—Folder on Mastitis 

215—Folder on Sheep Diseases 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


216—Terramycin Animal Health Products 
217—A Story of Terramycin 
218—Terramycin in Hog Feeding 
219—Terramycin in Disease Control 
220—Pocket Guide to Control of Common 

Livestock and Poultry Diseases 
221—Recent Reports on the Use of Terra- 

mycin to Increase oe 

222 Pi zer Products for ef Cattle 
223—More Beef on Less Feed 


Schering Corp. 
224—-Questions and Answers on Commercial 


ses of Trilafon — The Veterinary 
Tranquilizer 


Sterling Research Corp. 


225—-Free Samples of KO-EX-7 Brem Thy- 
mol Mastitis Detectors 


Western Condensing Co. 


226—Progressive Calf Management 
227—Balanced Poultry Conditioning 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 


228—Whitmoyer Lab-Fax—Information on 
Poultry Management, Vaccination, and 
Health Contro 

229—Worm the Easy Drinking Water Way 

230—Blackhead in Chickens 

231—Aquatracin — Antibiotic 
and Hogs 

232—-Carb-O-Sep for Blackhead in Turkeys 

233—Coccidiosis Control with Whitsyn 

234—-Facts on Ketosis Control 

235—Control Mastitis 

236—Control Calf Scours 

Fax—Information on 

Health Control, 

keting 


for Poultry 


Turkey 
Management & Mar- 


CROPS 


Buckeye Incubator Co. 


238—How to Have a Year-Around 


Grass 
Program 


Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 


239—IVP Leaflet 

240—Insert giving most up-to-date informa- 
tion on the role alfalfa will play as 
THE forage crop in the 1960’s. 


Chart 


241—Recommended Alfalfas and Their at 
in the Utilization Areas of the U. S. 
242—Four-Color Poster on IVP Alfalfas 


Colorado Advertising and Publicity Dept. 
243—Colorado Certified Seed Directory 


Ferro Corp. 


244—Farm Chemicals 

ae May Boost Yield of 
Flatwoods Soil 

246—ME’s Keep Clover Growing 

247—Plants Thrive on Diet of “Glass” 

248—Frits for the Soil 

249—Frits Give Plants a Helping Hand 


Ladino and 


Funk Bros. Seed Co. 


250—Corn Data Notebook 
251—Corn Guide 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
252—Feeding Cattle in Hot Weather 
253—The Use of Pasture in Feeding Hogs 
254—Pasture is Our Most Productive Meat- 
Making Crop 
255—Pasture, How to Reduce Feed Costs 


256—1, 2, 3, Ways to Cut Your Feeding 
Costs 


Nitragin Sales Corp. 
257—Inoculation Methods for Legume Seeds 


North Dakota Crop improvement Ass'n 
Chart 
258—Beware of the Two-Armed Bandit 


Plant Science Products Co. 


259—Folder describing plant deficiency 
diagnostic kit. 
Seed Potato Certification, Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture 
260—List of Certified Potato Growers in- 
cluding acreages, addresses and 
varieties 
Visking Co. 


261—Better Silage at Lower Cost 

262—Premium Prices for Premium Crops 
with Black VISQUEEN Film Mulch 

263—VISQUEEN Film on the Farm 


DAIRY 


Chore Boy Mfg. Co., Inc. 


264—Chore-Boy Milking Systems 


265—New Guide Book to More Profitable 
Dairying 
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COW CLIPPING TIME 
IS AT HAND 


When cows 
are 
good sanitary practice calls for regular 
clipping. Clipped cows are easier to keep 
clean. Clean cows mean less sediment and 
a lower bacteria count. Regular clipping 
means more money for the dairy farmer. 


For fas’. easy clipping to keep cows clean, 
the Sunbeam Stewart electric Clipmaster 
animal clipper is ideal. Its convenient size, 
ease of handling, lasting durability and fine 
‘ clipping performance make it the preferred 
clipper. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, “Method 
and Benefits of Clipping Dairy Cattle” 


and “‘Cow Clipping Demonstration.” 
Send for your free copies. ; 


Ginbeim corroraTion 


5600 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 10, Chicage 50, Ill. 
®SUN BEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 


[MAKE MONEY! | 


WITH THE PEGGY ANN PLAN 
It’s simple and easy to make the extra cash 
your group needs with the Peggy Ann Plan. 
Groups all across the conntry are making hun- 
dreds of dollars with our real profit plan sell- 
ing delicious Peggy Ann Kitchen Fresh candies 
to their relatives, friends and neighbors. 
Write today for folder and com- 
FREE plete details on our NO-RISK, 
NO-INVESTMENT Plan, 


Dept. BF 2 


Don't Accept a Substitute | 


USH HOG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Selma, A 


Dairy Equipment Co. 


266—New 12-page Dari-Kool Catalog 
267—Milk House Plan Kit 


Delaval Separator Co. 
268—The DeLaval Handbook of Milking 


S.A.-340 
269—Higher Profits Through Better Milk- 
ing S.A.-585 


Glenn Chemical Co., Inc. 
—Meet Ch jon (Dairying) 
400.80)" Extra et Profit from Every 
You Milk This Summer 
Hinman Milking Machine Co., Inc. 
272—Udder Health Improves with Low 


Vacuum 
273—Hinman—Today’s Most Advanced Milk- 
er 


Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. 


274—Ice-Bank and Direct-Expansion Bulk 
Milk Cooler Literature 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Aerovent Fan & Equipment, Inc. 
275—It’s A Matter of Money (Hay Drying) 


Agricultural Equipment Corp. 
276—Filame Your Way to Greater Farm 


277—-LP-Gas Burners for Weed Control, 
Field Flaming, Flame Cultivation 


Badger Northland, Inc. 
278—Barn Cleaner Book 
279—Silo 
230—Bunk e Book 

281—Poultry House Cleaner Book 


Behlen Mfg. Co. 
Why Heated Air Drying 
he-Farm Grain, Storage SC and 
CCC Regulations in “Plain Talk” Terms 
Chart 
284-Graph—Percentage of Weight Loss in 
Dried Grain 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. 


285—How to Use the Farm Level 
286—Bostrom-Brady Catalog 


Bridgeport Implement Works, Inc. 
287—Latest Folder 


Bush Hog Mfg. Co., Inc. 
288—Bush Hog Literature 


J. 1. Case Co. 
289—Visual Aid Catalog 
290—Level Farming on Sloping Fields 
291—Moldboard Plow Terraces 
303 Water Spreading 
—Water Sprea 
294—Storage Curing of Baled Hay 


Hay 
Charts 


297—How a Modern Combine Works 
298—Strip Cropping Raises Yields 


Delmhorst Instrument Co. 
299—Moisture Meters for Hay and Grain 


Erickson Products Co. 
300—Gill Spark Arrestor Catalog 


Finco, Inc. 


301—Finco Crop Protector Self-Propelled 
Clearance Sprayer 
302—Finco Dri-Mor Farm Drier 


General Equipment Co. 


303—Application of General Portable Pow- 
er Auger to Drilling Post Holes 


Howard Rotavator Co., Inc. 


304—Brochure Explaining Principles, Ma- 
chines and Applications of Rotary 
Tillage 

305—“How He Grows 176-Bushel Corn on 
50-Bushel Land 

306—“I Don’t Think I°ll Have to Cultivate 
My Rotavated Corn More Than Once” 


H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 


307—Sprayer and Duster Catalog 
308—Livestock Equipment Catalog 
309—Barn Equipment Catalog 


James Mfg. Co. 
310—Farm Ventilation 
311—Milking Parlors 
312—Barn Cleaners 
313—Cattle Feeders 
314——Power Choring Poultry Houses 
315—Big Jim Silo Loading & Unloading 


316—Pipeline Milkers 
317—Hog Lot Cleaners 


Lennox Industries, Inc. 


318—BB2-600 Batch Drying Bin 

319—Oil Fired Heated Air Crop Dryer 
320—Lennox Grain and Hay Drying Fans 
321—Aeration and Vent Ducts 


McCulloch Corp. 
322—New Full Line Chain Saw Booklet 


New Idea farm Equipment Co. 


323—Tried and New Ideas for Handling 
Fertilizer 

324—Tried and New Ideas for Handling 

Barnyard Manure 

-Tried and New Ideas for Making Hay 


Radson Engineering Corp. 


326—-Grain Moisture Testers, Farm Models 
and Accessories 

327—Radson Farm Electric Arc Welder 

328—-Two Way Radio Telephone 


Ritchie Mfg. Co. 


329—Folder Picturing All Models of Ritchie 
Livestock Waters 


L. H. Schultz Mfg. Co. 
330—Spreadmaster Manure Spreader 
331—-Shredmaster Choppers with Hay Con- 


ditioning Bulletin 
332—-Rotary Cultivator 


D. B. Smith & Co. 
333—Indian Fire Pump Booklet 


334—Smith No. 75 Indian Portable Drinking 
Water Tank 


Soil Mover Co. 
335-—-Move More Dirt for Less Money 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. 


336— Proper 
Poultry 


Granite Grit Feeding for 


Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
337—Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled En- 


gines S-237 
338- of Air-Cooled Engines 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


Doane Agricultural Service, inc. 


239—When to Sell and Buy 
340—Doane Farm Management Course 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
341—How to Buy and Sell Commodities 
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Roofing and Siding Around the Farm 
and Home 


Pieces 


420—Makin’ Bacon—46 


eavy duty - all purpose 

4 
4 
ROTARY CUTTER 

| 


Sinclair Refining Co. 


342—Sinclair Farm and Home Book 
343—Better Living on the Farm 


FARM SHOP | 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., The 
344—Construction Features of Woodwork- 
ers’ Vises 
345—New Full Line Columbia Catalog } 
346—Level Maintenance Hints 
Charts 
347—Machinists’ Vise Care Chart 
348—Woodworkers’ _ Maintenance Hints 


and Care Char 
349-—-Woodworkers Vise Mounting Templates 


Hobart Bros. Co. 
350—The Farm Welder 


Stanley Tools 


351—“Surform” Tools 
352—-Stanley Tool Guide 


FARM STRUCTURES 
American Zinc Institute 


353—Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
354—Directions for Laying Galvanized Roof- 


ng 

355—Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect 
Metal Surfaces 

356—Protective Coatings for Weathered Gal- 
vanized Sheets 

357—-Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs 


Arvey Corp. 
358—Cel-O-Glass Sample Book 


Automatic Feeding Systems Co. 


359—Concrete Bunk Plans for Automatic 
Cattle Feeding 


Butler Mfg. Co. 
saat 4 Uses for Butler Steel Farm Build- 


ngs 
361—New Era in Corn Handling 
362—Grain Drying on the Farm with Stor- 
N-Dry System 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 


363—-Comparison of Cecoroll Galvanized 
Steel Roofing with Sheet Steel Roofing 
under Hurricane Conditions 
364—Rigid Frame Construction | 
ee Instructions for Cecoroll 
vanized Steel Roll Roofing 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
366—High Moisture Grain Bins 5860 
Chart 
367—Grain Marketing Digest 5973 


Douglas Fir Plywood Ass‘n 


368—Life Cycle Housing 

369—36’ Clear Span Pole Barn Plan 

370—The Inside PScientific Story of Grade- 
Trademark DFPA Tested Quality Fir 
Plywood 

371—How to Buy Fir 

372—How to Work Fir Plywood 

373—How ito Finish Fir Plywood 

374—Bulk Feed Bin Plan 

375—Bunker Silo Plan 

376—Rigid Frame Structure Plan 

377—Flue Cured Tobacco Barn Plan 


| 
} 


Filon Plastics Corp. 


378- ighting for Farm Build- | 
ings with on 

379—How Filon Fiberglass Can 
Save You Money 

380—-How You Can Build with Filon Guar- 
anteed Fiberglass Panels 


Granite City Steel Co. 


381—Farm Building Floor Plans 
382—New “Do-It-Yourself” Uses of Strong- 
barn Galvanized Corrugated Steel 
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_—I$ AGRICULTURAL 
NITROGEN 


at its scientific best. 


NITROGEN Big N anhydrous ammonia, 


82 per cent W, is the low- 
cost, labor saving answer 
to nitrogen fertilizer needs. 


FOR BETTER FIELDS. 
BIGGER YIELDS. 
FINEST QUALITY 


GROWN ONLY BY GROWERS 
WITH INTEGRITY, KNOW-HOW 
AND SUPERVISION! 


MINKE SOTA REGULATIONS 
a STATE 


INSPECTION CERTIFICATE 
WITH EACH CAR 


SEED POTATOES 


EARLY VARIETIES COLOR LATE VARIETIES COLOR 
Bliss Triumph Red Pontiac Red 
Early Ohio Red Red Pontiac Red 
Red Warba Red Chippewa White 
Waseca Pink Kennebec White 
Cherokee White 

trish Cobbler White 


WRITE 
MINNESOTA 


TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATO GROWERS! 


MINNESOTA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY — UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 
SAINT PAUL CAMPUS, DEPT. D, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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| a 

Mid-South Chemical Corporation | 
4 
| CENTER | 
CERTIFIED 
POTATO 


For County Agents 
and Vo-Ag Teachers 


NEW 106-page 
WATER SUPPLY 
COURSE 


plus 12 Instruction Charts 


Send today for this excellently 
written and illustrated Water Supply 
Course, complete with 12 Instruc- 
tion Charts for classroom use. De- 
tailed information on Water Sources, 
Treatment and Requirements; 
Pumps, Pumping Principles and 
Automatic Systems; Submersible 
mp Accessories and Service. Un- 
biased and non-commercial. Book 
and charts are $1.50. Book alone is 
— Order direct from R. W. 
is, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 

So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


@ Farrsanks-MorsE 


RECOMMEND 
PHEASANT 
RAISING FOR 
FARM YOUTH 


Now, with this attractive, 
complete agricultural supply 
catalog from Insemikit, you 
can shop for those hard-to-lo- 
cate livestock supplies in the 
comfort of your easy chair. 
Yes Sir! this catalog offers 
you the very latest in — artifi- 
cial breeding equipment . . . 
show ring supplies . . . live 


Roofing and Siding Around the Farm 
and Home 


Inland Steel Products Co. 


383—-Lok-Frame Farm Dulidings for Hogs, 
Sheep, Poultry, General Use 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 


384—Farm Guide to Roofing and Siding 

385—Tips on Pole Buildings 

Instructions for Diamond- 
Rib Aluminum Roofing and Siding 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


7—How to Make Your Windows Increase 
Profits 
388—How Windows Can Increase Profits 
from Heep and 
ake Your ndows Increase 
Dairy Profits 
390—Low Cost Farm Thermopane for Solar 
Farm Buildings 
391—Commentary on Pennsylvania_ State 
Solar Poultry House—Report 197 


Chart 


392—8% x 11 Farm _ Building Plans for 
Poultry House, Broiler House, Dairy 
Bar Calf Barn, Milk House, and 
Hog House 


Lynch Asbestos Co. 


393—Lascolite Fiberglass Panels—Special 
Use in Farm Buildings 


Masonite Corp. 


394—Masonite Building Plan Book 
395—Masonite Panel System Farm Buildings 


Northco Ventilating Co. 
396—Cage Laying, Your Key to Bigger Egg 
Profits 


7—Ventilation Handbook for Poultry 
” douses, Hog Houses, and Dairy Barns 


Chart 
398—Farm Building Capacity Charts 


Norwood Products Co. 
399—Baby Pig Nursery Pen Plans 


Reynolds Metals Co. 


400—Cold Spots in the Sky Can Help Fatten 
Your Livestock 
401—All-Purpose Aluminum Farm Roofing 


Sheet 
402—‘Rainlock’ Ribbed Roofing 


Rilco Laminated Products, Inc. 
403—Rilco Barns 
404—Cage Poultry House 

Sioux Steel Co. 
405—Steel Building 


Southern Pine Ass‘n 
406—How to Build Pole Type Frame Build- 
407—Home Buyer’s Guide 


Stran-Steel Corp. 
408—Stran-Master Farm Catalog 
409—Stran-Steel Poultry Houses 
410—Grain Quality Control Book for Aera- 
on Cooling 
411—Operation Manual for Drying Shelled 
i 


rn in Quonse 
412—Principles of Natural-Air Drying of 
Grain in Storage 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


413—Wayne’s Rocket Broiler Program—24a 
414—Concentrate and Grain Mixtures for 
eeding Layers—32 
415—All-Mash Poultry Program—41AM 
416—Eag Profits with Cage Layers—43 
417—The Wayne Way of Feeding Turkeys 
418—Feeding Sheep—36 
419—Bio-Ruminutra and Cattlemix A—55 


420—Makin’ Bacon—46 

421—Res-Q Diet—47 

422—Complete Wayne Calf Program—48 
423—Wayne 

424—Feeding for More Milk Money—50 
425—Anti-biotics in Feeding Dairy Cows— 


51 
426—Pullet Feeding Programs, Personalized 
for Most of Major Hatchery Brands—28 


International Salt Co., Inc. 


427—Cows Need More Salt 

428—Trace Mineral Salt — and Functions 
of the Trace Minerals in Livestock Salt 

429—Mineral Feeder Plans Booklet 


Chart 
430—Plans for Salt Feeder for Sheep 


Miles Chemical Co. 
431—Review of Feed Enzyme Evaluation 


Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
432—Phosphorus for Your Feeds 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
433—Yeast and Yeast Products in Animal 


eeding 

434—What is Irradiated Dry Yeast? 

435—Feeding Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast for Milk Fever Prevention 

436—Vitamin D, Calcium and Phosphorus 
in the Nutrition of Dairy Cows 

437—Levels of Vitamin D, for Swine Feeds 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
eae Way to Make Milk at Low Feed 


439—New Profits for You in This Quality 
Liquid Feed 

440—Profitable New Feeding Program for 
Beef Cattle, Dairy Cows, and Sheep 


HANDICRAFTS 
Craft Metal Corp. 


441—How to Become a Handicraft Artist 
Overnight 

442—Creating Your Own Glamorous Color- 
amic Trays and Coasters 


J. C. Larson Co., Inc. 


443—Leathercraft, Metalcraft and Miscel- 
laneous Small Crafts Catalog 


IRRIGATION 


John Bean Div. 
444—Spraying Ti 
445—So Youre Thinking About Sprinkler 
Irrigation 
446—Alfalfa Aphis Problem 
447—What You Should Know About Fall 
Irrigation 
448—What You Should Know About Port. 
able Sprinkler Irrigation 
449—Inside Facts About Low Cost Sprinkler 
Irrigation 
Weeds, the $2,500,000,000 Crop 


Buckner Mfg. Co., Inc. 
451—Frost Control Rainer 
Chart 
452—Best Triangular Spacing and Amount 


of Water to Be Applied for Frost 
Control 


Carlon Products Corp. 


453—Carlin Hi/Mol Flexible Plastic Pipe 
Information Brochure 


Layne & Bowler Pump Co. 
454—Verti-Line Pumps for Irrigation Water 


Supply — Bulletin 200 
= ine Package Pump — Bulletin 


Marlow Pumps 


456—Marlow Irrigation Pumps 
457—Marlow PTO Pumps 


= 
| 
| 
| GAP? We nave been selling top 
quality pheasant chicks 
§ fF parts of the United States for 30 
years. Hatch over 15,000 weekly, 
starting May 1. It is profitable to 
ss, sell adult birds to game preserves 
; or clubs. Free literature. 
JANESVILLE 25, WIS. PL 2-4403 
| ws! 
4 VO-AG LEADEI 
for 
128 stock equipment. You can de- 
% pend on | ikit to fill your 
with Wome of FEEDS 
’ 
_INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
‘The Agricultural Supply House for the "World 
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33,000-HEAD 


-CAPACITY MONFORT LOT FEEDS 


STILBOSOL RATIONS FULL TIME TO BOTH STEERS AND HEIFERS 


Giant feedlot cuts costs 10% on 


steers, 5% on 


“We feed a high-grade roughage-type 
ration and keep accurate feed intake 
and gain records on every pen,” ex- 
plains young Kenneth Monfort. “We've 
run numerous feed tests and have never 


had any negative results.” 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


More than 200,000 Stilbosol-fed cattle have been 
marketed from these giant lots in Greeley, Colorado, 
since the Monforts first started feeding the new gain- 
booster in the fall of 1955. About 70% of the cattle 
are steers and 30% heifers. They are fed Stilbosol 
rations every day up to 48 hours before marketing. 


With yearling steers fed 170 days, the Monforts 
count on at least 21 Ibs. daily gain from ranch 
to stockyards, including both shrinks. They feed 
yearling heifers about 130 days for a minimum 
2.2 Ibs. daily gain, including both shrinks. 


heifers with Stilboso! 


— 


4 This photograph, taken from the top of the 500,000-bu.-capacity elevator, shows 
one of the two huge pit silos that provide a total capacity of 40,000 tons. “Stilbosol 
is simple to use in our highly mechanized feeding operations,” says Kenneth Monfort. 
“We use Stilbosol for the same reason as everyone else . . . more high-quality 
beef at less cost. You don't need a lot of other reasons.” 


4 “Stilbosol is a fine product ... and after 
using it on almost a quarter of a million 
cattle, we're glad to tell that to anyone.” 


(diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for diethy!l- 
stilbestrol premix which is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY e AGRICULTURAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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R. H. Pierce Mfg. Co. 
458—Make Thirsty Land Pay Off 


Reynolds Metals Co. 
459—-More Income Per Acre 


460-—-Now ... Pay As You Grow 
461—Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 


LIVESTOCK 
American Angus Ass‘n 


462—Blacks Breed Better Beef 
463—Star of Your Future 


Chart 


464--Set of Six Color Prints Sutiable for 
Framing 14” x 17” 


American Brahman Breeders Ass'n 


465—The American Brahman Handbook 
#6—American Brahman Cattle 


Charts 


467—-Ideal Type American Brahman Bull 
168—Ideal Type American Brahman Cow 


American Charbray Breeders Ass'n 


469—-The American Charbray With Built-In 
Profit Plus 


American Corriedale Ass‘n, Inc. 


170—Corriedale Pictorialized Leaflet 
471--Breeders List 


American Hampshire Sheep Ass‘n 

and Standards with Manage- 
ment Practices 

473—Memo Book for Keeping Sheep Produc- 
tion Records 

Charts 

474—-Pictures of Champions (black and 

white) 


475--Two Sets of Judging Charts of Hamp- 
shire Sheep 


American Hereford Ass'n 


476—-Herefords Top Them All 
477—The Future Cattleman 


American Jersey Cattle Club, The 
478—Jersey Judging Made Easy 
479—Jersey Bred Programs 
480—Some Helpful Hints on Registering 
Jerseys 
481—Jersey Youth Program 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass'n 
482—Junior Folder—Leaders of Tomorrow 
Charts 
Poster—3 Cows and a_ Bull 
484-5 


Colored Pictures of “Typical 
Ayrehire Cow and Bull 


Colorado Advertising and Publicity Dept. 
485—How to Select and Prepare Better Beef 


Hampshire Swine Registry 
486—Certified Hampshire Hogs 
487—Recording & PR Circular 
488—Hampshire Judging Guide 
Charts 
489—All American Hampshire Poster 
490—Picture Judging Poster 


ae eat Hog Poster 
492—Ear Marking Chart 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass‘n 
493—Suffolks Stand Out 


National Yorkshire Registry, Inc. 
494—Current Issues of National Yorkshire 
Press—Monthly 
~ Yorkshire Pictorialized Leaf- 
e 
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POULTRY 


Anderson Box Co. 
496—Aerosol Egg Oiling with “Sta-Good” 
Egg Spray 
497—-Profitable Hormonizing of Chickens 


H. Bevoy & Son, Mfg. 
498—-Electric Made Capons #25 


Cyclone Mfg. Co. 
499—Modernized Poultry Equipment 


Filon Plastics Corp. 


500—Facts on the Prevention of Poultry 
Cannibalism 


Gland-O-Lac Co., The 


$08 Leaflet 

Worm Control for Chickens, Turkeys, 

Hogs 

503—Lice Control 
504—Blue Comb Control 
505—Drinking Water Sanitizers 
506—What-To-Do Book for Turkey Growers 
507—What-To-Do Book for Poultry Growers 


Chart 
508—Healthy Hen Chart 


Dr. LeGear, Inc. 
509—Poultry Health Guide 


Nichols, Inc. 


510—Nichols Service Bulletin: Management 
suggestions for broiler growers, re- 
placement flocks, and hatching egg 
producers. Issued four times a year. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


511—5 Milestones—reprint on feed additives 
512—Unistat feed additive reprint 
513—Wormal feed additive reprint 
514—Turkey Program 4-page bulletin 
515—3-Nitro for Poultry folder 
516—Sulfa Veterinary folder 

517—Wormal folder 

Feed Manufacturers Guide 


#16 
519—Polystat Feed Manufacturers Guide 
#7-C 


520—-Unistat Feed Manufacturers Guide #14 
521—-Wormal Feed Manufacturers Guide #17 
522—Feed Additives Product Folder 

eae | to Make Your Own Worming 


Charts 


524—Poultry Disease Wall Char 
525—Product Compatibility Chart 
526—Egg Laying Record Chart 
527—Feed Mixing Room Chart 
528—Vaccination Poster Calculator 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 


=a and Answer Booklet Relating 
to All Vaccination Procedures 


A. R. Wood Mfg. Co. 


530—Here a Chick, There a Chick 
531—History of LP Gas Brooder 


PROFESSIONAL 
Charles Feeley Associates 


532—The Glendex Speechmaster—Portable 
Lectern 


14th Annual Directory 


Ag Magazines 
USDA — Agricultural Extension 
Agricultural Education 

Ag Organizations 
Helpful Booklets 


533—The Glendex Master-Ring Binder Lec- 
rm 
534—The Glendex Lectern and Jr. Lectern 


Insemikit Co., The 
535—Agricultural Supply Catalog 


David White Instrument Co. 
536—David White Instrument Folder 


SPRAYERS 


Hanson Equipment Co. 
raying Equipment 
anson Swath-O-Matic Brodjet Oper- 
ator’s Manual 
539—How to Choose and Use Your Farm 
Sprayer 


537—S 
538— 


D. B. Smith & Co. 
540—Smith Insecticide Sprayers and Dusters 


541—Smith Garden Sprayers 
542—Smith Weed & Brush Sprayers 


Spraying Systems Co. 
543—Split-Eyelet TeeJet Spray Nozzles and 
Split Eyelet TeeJet Connectors—89 
Swivel Lightweight Connectors 


545—TW Line Strainers—9%4 
546—Pressure Relief Valve—101 


VISUAL AIDS 


Association Films, Inc. 

547—1959-60 Catalog of Selected Motion 

Pictures 
Colonial Film & Equipment Co. 


548—Catalog of Agricultural Filmstrips and 
Color Slides 


Projectograph Corp. 


549—“Coloraction” with Projectograph 


Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
550—The Miracle of Lenticular Screens 


551—Radiant Screen Complete Line Bro- 
chure 


Rapid Film Technique, Inc. 
552—Facts on Film Care 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
553—Educational Filmstrip Catalog 


Venard Organization, The 
554—Catalog of Free Agricultural Films 


WATER AND DRAINAGE 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


555—Akwaseal Stops Water Seepage Per- 
manently 


Clayton Mark & Co. 


556—Are You Sure? Is Your Water Safe? 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc. 
557—How to Choose and Use Flexible Plastic 
Pipe 


Franklin Plastics, Inc. 
558—Franklin DUR-X Flexible Plastic Pipe 

and Fittings 
559—How to Choose and Use Flexible Plastic 


Pipe 
560—Rigid and Semi- nig Pipe and Fittings 
DUR-X Drain Pipe and Fit- 
tings 


Lincoln Tent & Awning Co. 
562—Lincoln Canvas Hose 


| 
| 


Line Material Industnes 
563—What’s Your Drainage Problem? 


F. E. Myers Bros. Co., The 


564—Farm and Home Water Supply Manual 
WSM-56 


PATE 


Orangeburg Mfg. Co., Inc. KK PAI 
567—Tips Installing urg Pipe JIRA 


and 


Reli-A-Trol Corp. 


568—Reliable Control of Water Soluble Ad- 
ditives to Drinking Water 


Smith-Gates Corp., The 
569—The “Line-O-Heat” Story 


MISCELLANEOUS 


And Now 
You Are Called 


ib Nickel-A-Day Sickness & Ac- 


dent Protection Designed for South 
Activities 


American Trucking Ass’n, The 


572—The Farmer's Stake in Motor Truck New words are created to describe new ideas. Such a new word 
ransportation 
573—American Trucking—Economic Giant is CHANGE- AGENT. 


574—The Subsidy Myth—The Facts About 
Highway User Taxes 


It seems to be the product of rural sociologists Loomis and 


LU Ride Ce. Beegle, who work at Michigan State University. Isn’t it a dandy! 
a eee How can one better describe the work you do ... to get people 
to change the way they do things. That makes you a CHANGE- 
Musser Forests, Inc. AGENT. 
576—Catalog 


And the word applies whether you are a vo-ag teacher, county 


D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc. | agent, soil conservationist, extension specialist, experiment 
S77—"Blue Book” of Blectric Generating station leader, FHA supervisor, commercial bank farm service 


agent, or professional farm manager. 


Strunk Power for Modern Living, Inc. You are an agent to produce change ... a change-agent, 
578—Product Booklet 


We, of BETTER FARMING METHODS, like this new word. We'll 

Willson Products Div. probably use it a lot in the months ahead. It’s very likely to be- 

879 Protect Yourself with Willson Safety come ahandy word to describe the BETTER FARMING METHODS 
pment — Form W568 reader audience to our advertising friends. 

Wooster Seal-Kote Co. What you do sometimes seems a little difficult to explain. Our 

Chart recent survey shows 91.3% of you find useful information in the 

580—Seal Kote Liquid Plastic Color Chart advertisements carried in BETTER FARMING METHODS, And 


that you pass onto farmers information from BETTER FARMING 
METHODS advertisements. 


This is a part of your daily work’... to answer questions farm- 
ers ask about commercial products ... which is poorly under- 
stood by many people. We intend to see to it that your CHANGE- 
AGENT activities become better known. 


IMPORTANT DATES 


| For, if they are, your work will take on added prestige and you 
will enjoy larger results from your profession. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS pledges itself to help you be- 
come a better CHANGE-AGENT. 


December 5-11 


NVATA Convention 
Frank Waddle 

H Editor 
Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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3 ways to cut 
hog feeding 
costs...all from 


PASTURE 


In spite of the excitement over 
confinement feeding, one fact 
stands out clearly: Many farm- 
ers can still market hogs from 
pasture at less cost than from 
drylot. 

Here are three reasons why: 

1. Pasture replaces a good share 
of the protein supplement 
needed by drylot hogs. 

. Clean ground checks carry- 
over disease and parasites, 
often hazards on drylot. 

. Feeding on pasture steps up 
rate of gain. 

Drylot feeding was compared 
with feeding hogs on 4 different 
pastures in Ohio experiments. 
Pigs from each pasture produced 
100 pounds of pork at less cost 
than those on drylot. 

Each set of pasture hogs went 
to market ahead of the drylot 
group. The pace-setting lot was 
on the auction block 14 days 
ahead of the drylot hogs. 

When many producers plan 


pasture for hogs, they figure any 
forage will do. Instead, hogs 
need good pasture, one that is 
high in protein and minerals. 
Just as with any other livestock, 
maximum profits from pasture 
feeding result from pasture tai- 
lored to the animals that use it. 

Let us send you our new, free 
book, Pasture—How to Reduce 
Feed Costs. This pamphlet pre- 
sents many cost-cutting facts, 
not only about hogs but other 
livestock too. It tells how to im- 
prove pastures. How to manage 
them for the most forage. What 
recommended forage varieties 
there are for every section of the 
country. How to stretch the pas- 
ture season. 

These and many other subjects 
make the book valuable to you. 
Use it for reference, class discus- 
sion or talks. The book is authori- 
tative, based on research results 
from across the nation. Why not 
send for your copy today? 


Peoria 7, lilinois 


Name 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Dept. BFM-119 


Please send my free copy of the new book, 
Pasture—How to Reduce Feed Costs. 


Position 


Address 


City 


BRAND 
PASTURE 


a powerful 
cost-cutting 
combination 


Good pasture lowers the cost of 
livestock production. And Red Brand 
Fence reduces costs by lasting years 
longer than ordinary fence. Only 
Red Brand is Galvannealed® an 
exclusive Keystone process that fuses 
zinc deep into the wire. It licks rust 
for years of extra life. 

Red Brand goes up fast and easy, too. 
Stays tight without restretching. 

You can always tell it by the red top 
wire. You also know extra value 
when you see the bright red tops of 
Red Top® Steel Posts and the red 
barbs of Galvannealed Red Brand 
Barbed Wire. Use all three for the 
best fence combination. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


Red Brand Fence Red Brand Barbed 


Wire + Red Top Steel Posts - Keyline® 
Poultry Netting - Baler Wire - Gates - Nails 


4 
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AG CHEMICALS 


Chemagro Corp., 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


CO-RAL Livestock Insecticide 
DEF — Cotton Defoliant 
GUTHION for Fruit Insect Control 
SYSTOX — Systemic Insecticide 
DYREN 


E — Fungicide for Potatoes and To- 
matoes 


Fairfield Chemicals, Food Machinery & Chem- 


ical Corp., 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Pyrenone Facts Folder 
Fypeneme Condensed Facts Folder — Dairy 
prays 
Pyrenone Condensed Facts Folder — Aerosol 
and Pressurized Insecticides 
Pyrenone Condensed Facts Folder — House 
and Garden Products 


W. R. Grace & Co., Grace Chemical Div., 
501 Home Federal Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Foliar Spray Brochure 

Grace Urea Prills for Agriculture 
Grace Urea Feed Compound 

Grace Urea Prills for Rice 

Corn Tester 

Anhydrous Ammonia Fact Booklet 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Organic Chemicals 
Div., Farm Chemicals Dept., Lindbergh and 
Olive St. Rd., St. Lovis 24, Mo. 

a= | ——. When You Plant Corn, Beans, 

r 

cut. Hand Weeding in Vegetables 

How to Build a Spray Rig on Your Planter 

It’s Easy to Have the Cleanest Farm in Your 
County with Monsanto Brush Killers 


It Beats. All, the Way Monsanto 2,4-D Knocks 
Out the Weeds 


Swift & Company, 
Div., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Swift’s Weed Spraying Guide 
Chart 
Swift’s Weed Spraying Chart 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Tennesee Corp., 617-629 Grant Bidg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 


The Role of Rarer Chemical Elements as 
Nutrients to Plants, Animals and Man 

Zine Sulfate — A Vitalizing Element 

Nu-Z — Neutral Nutritional Zinc 


Nu-Iron — Neutral Iron — Containing Che- 
lated Iron 
Products for Agriculture 


— Essential Mineral Elements — 

A "Trace Element Fertilizer Supplement 

Copper Fungicides — Tri Basic Copper Sul- 
ate, Cop-O-Zinc 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals, Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co., 180 S$. Broadway, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Sevin Insecticide for Grapes (F-40460) 

Sevin Insecticide for Cotton ( F-40459) 
Sevin Insecticide for Beans (F-40471) 

for Apples, Pears & Peaches 


461) 
Cut Sart Weeding Costs with Sesone 
(F-40013-D) 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


— ‘the Best Apples That Can Be 

aug © on Apple Scab Control with 
a. (F-40141) 


United States Borax & Chemical Corp., Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. Div., 630 Shatto Place, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. 


Service Bulletin 13W Polybor-Chlorate 
15W Ureabor 

16W DB Granular 

1W-CB Concentrated Borascu 
BENZABOR 


United States Steel Corp., Coal Chemicals 
Div., 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


The Age of Coal Chemicals #ADUCO 73005 
It Takes “N”-Men—Corn #72040-59 

It Takes “N”-Men—Cotton #72041-59 

a “N”-Men—Coastal Bermuda Grass 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, P. O. 
Box 2217, 506 N. Walnut St., Madison, Wis. 

Rat and Mouse Control Guide one — Book 

Rat and Mouse Control Step by S 

Win the War Against Rats and Mice 

Each Rat Costs you $20 

Mice in Buildings 


Charts 
Clean Grain Means More Money 


Get Rid of Robber Rat! 
I’ve Been “Warfarinized” 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Inc., P. O. 
Box 1177, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Veterinary Listing and Disease Control Guide 
Chart 
Disease Guide and Vaccinating Chart 


Armour Pharmaceutical Co., Animal Health 
Dept., Kankakee, Iii. 


How Armidexan Can Protect Your Pig A- 
gainst Slow Growth, Disease and 
Caused by Pig Anemia. 


Colorado Serum Co., 4950 York St., Denver 
16, Colo. 


Animal Health Booklet on Anthrax, Brucello- 
sis, Erysipelas, Hog Cholera, Leptospirosis, 
Shipping Fever, Infectious Bovine Rhino- 
tracheitis (RedNose) Vaccine, and Tetanus 
Protection. 


Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc., 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


The Story of CocciVac 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


A Short Story About Trithiadol anl Cocci- 
diosis 
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e Part 


PLEASE NOTE! 
To receive copies of iiie book- 
lets and charts listed on the fol- 
lowing pages, you must write di- 
rectly to the individual compan- 
ies. Their complete name and 


mailing address precedes the 
listing of their charts, booklets, 
and other material. 

These companies will be glad 
to send you material as listed in 
this directory without charge. In 
other words, it is free for the 
asking! 


Wyeth Laboratories, Box 8299, Philadelphia 
Pa. 


Prevention ~ Control of Infectious Mastitis 
in Cows & Milk Goats 2444R 

Proved Facts on Newcastle Disease 2312 

Fever Bulletin 278 

ng Roosters, 
en 

Mastitis Folder 2409 

Free Your Dog from Tick, Flea, and Lice 
36 


Pullets, and 


Chart 
Diseases of Mink 3313 
Diseases of Cattle 3439 


CROPS 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc., 
peake Ave., Columbus, 0. 


Inoculant Demonstration Kit 


1145 Chesa- 


Burrows Equipment Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 


Catalog on Grain Testing Equipment 
Charts 
Grain Grading Chart 


Chart on Computing the Value of High Mois- 
ture Corn 


1316 Sherman Ave., 


DeKalb Agricultural Ass‘n., Inc., 310 N. Fifth 
St., DeKalb, Ill. 


Acres of Gold 

Hybrid Sorghum 

The Story of DeKalb 

Cultural Suggestions for 
Grain Sorghum 

Corn Cultivation 

How Thick Should I Plant 

How Deep Should Corn be Planted 

Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its Looks 


Charts 
Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is Made 


DeKalb Hybrid 


Ewing Foundry, Inc., Farm Fans Div., 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Your Grain on the Farm — Decade 1960 


424 


| 


The Best Grain in Storage — Understanding 
Dry-O-Mation 


Northrup, King & Co., 1500 Jackson St., N.E., 
Minneapolis 13, 


How to Grow Hybrid Sorghum 
Useful Farm Information: 48-page booklet 
containing descriptions and recommenda. 
tions and listings of the major grains, 
asses, legumes and miscellaneous crops 
ing planted on farms in the Midwest 
areas. 


Panogen Div. of Morton Chemical Co., 110 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Benefits of Modern Seed Treatment 
Charts 
Plant Disease Poster 


Pfister Associated Growers, Inc., Box 470, 
Aurora, Ill. 

58-59 Corn Guide 

What's the Best Seed Corn for You? 


Chart 
Pocket Memo Book 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., 1206 Mulberry St., 
Des Moines 9, Ia. 


The Corn Plant of Today 
The Sacred Plume 

Corn Before Columbus 

From Seed Field to Seed Bag 
Science in the Corn Rows 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Ben Franklin Agricultural Gypsum for Better 


Crops and Soils 
Gypsum Improves Wet Soils 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

Babson Bros. Co., 2843 West 19th St., Chicago 
23, wl. 

Dairy Album 

Rules for Money Making Milking 

Harvesting Your Milk Crop 

Machine Milking Efficiency 

Electrobrain 

Mastitis 


What About Your Vacuum Pump? 

Dairy Pipe Line Cleaning Program 

To Milk More Cows Faster With Less Labor 

A Good Way to Get Youngsters to Drink 
More Milk 

Why Milk is Safe for Babies 

Want to Do Something About Mastitis? 

Sunday Night be 

The Way Cows Will Milked on Your Farm 
“Tomorrow” 

The Herdsman 

Mastitis is Your problem 

<= the Time to Think About a Pipe Line 
er 


Charts 
How to Milk Most Rapidly by Machine 


Clay Equipment Corp., Cedar Falls, la. 


Clay Barn Cleaner Catalog 
Clay Milking Parlor Catalog 


Crown Dairy Supply Co., 
Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


How to Get the Most Service from Your Milk- 
ing Machine Rubber — No. 208 

Helpful Information on Efficient Operation 
of Milking Machines — No. 

Parts for All Milking Machines 
— No. 25 


324 W. College 


National Cooperatives, Inc., First Ave. at 

College, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Increased Milk Production by Mode M 
chine Milking AP-120 4 

nitary Pipeline Milking Sys- 


ms 
What is National Cooperatives AD-507-57 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., B-K Dept., 3 Penn 
Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


The Problem of Bacteria in Milk 
How to Clean Your Milking Machine 
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Why Fat Tests May Vary 

Mastitis Can be Controlled 

Managed Milking Pays More 

Fall Freshening Pays More 

Preventing Off-Flavors in Milk 

Getting the —. on the Summer Slump 
Cool Milk 


Neo Dirt ‘te Paydirt for Dairymen 
No Dir aydirt for 
A Real Cool Customer 


Rite-Way D.F.E. Corp., 125 Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Guide to Pipeline Milking 


Standard Equipment, Inc., Bel Air, Md. 


Cow Comfort 
How to Install a Comfort Stall 
Planning & Installation of Comfort Stall 


Chart 
How to “Set-Up” a Milking Parlor 


Starline, Inc., Harvard, Ill. 


“45” Barn Cleaner Book 
Roll-A-Way Barn Cleaner Book 
Plans for Your Milking Plant 


Technical Industries, 2711 S. Second Ave., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 
Dairy Farming Can Be More Profitable 


D.H.LA. Approved Milk-o-Meter 
TeSa Butterfat Test Kit 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


Electric Service Systems, Inc., Hol-Dem Fen- 
cer Co., 1330 Quincey, N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Brochures available for electric fence control 


systems and for battery charging equip- 
ment. 


General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept., Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
Literature on fluorescent and incandescent 


lamps and their uses on the farm and in 
the home. 


Lyon Rural Electric Co., 2075 Moore St., San 
Diego 12, Calif. 
Electric Beak Cauterization — Debeaking 


Charts 
for Constructing Outdoor Electric 
rooders 
for Constructing Indoor Electric 


ers 

— for Constructing Electric Glass Incu- 
ator 

Plans for Small Electric Kits for Assembly 
by 4-H, FFA, and Other Youth Groups 


Paragon Electric Co., 1658 Twelfth St., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


How to Save Time, Work and Money on the 


arm 
Neat Tricks with Paragon Timers 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Farm Equipment Div., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 


New D Series Tractors 

Tillage Implements 

All-Crop Drills, Tractor-Mounted 

All-Crop Drills, Large eel-type 

AllL-Crop Harvesters, Pull-Type and _ Self- 
Propelled 

Gleaner-Baldwin Combines 

Gleaner-Baldwin Rice Special Combine 

Corn Head Attachment for Combines 

Story of Better Haymaking 

Roto-Baler 

Side Rakes & Tedders 

“No Pitman” Cutter-Bar Mower 

Rotary Mowers & Choppers 

Forage Harvester 

Forage & Grain Blowers 

Corn Combines 

Corn Pickers 

Corn Snappers 

Portable Elevators 

Farm aders 

Cotton Pickers 

Planters (Corn, Cotton, Soybeans, Etc.) 


Be-Ge Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 67, Gil- 
roy, Calif. 

Be-Ge Carrypay 0019-A 

Hydraulic Power Control-Front 500-1 

Hydraulic Power Control-Rear and Side 500 

Be-Ge Scraper Plane 0017-A 

The Leveling Giant 0016-E 

ST Speedhaul Scraper for Crawler Tractors 


-A 
Be-Ge Rotohaul 0018-A 
Custom Built Speedhaul 0021-B 
as Duty Tool Bar and Farm Dozer TBD- 


Be-Ge Agricultural Land Levelers 0016-D 
Self-Reversing Disc Plow 526 

Be.Ge Speedhaul 0021-C 

Cylinders 0011 

Clyinders 0012 

Cylinders 0012-A 

Carrypan 0019-A 

Land Former 0016-C 

110 Pumps 535 


Brillion Iron Works, Inc., Brillion, Wis. 


Things You Should Consider Before Buying 
a Silo Unloader 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Farm Ponds — Why, Where, and How to 
Build Them D846 

The Three R’s of Range Improvement D843 
Machine Time and Cost Record Book 33215 
Partners (Small Watershed) D910 

Build ’Em Parallel (Terraces) D917 
Conservation Pays for Itself D-937 
Long-Term Opportunities on the Great Plains 
Paying Off 


D940 
Watershed Program is 
48 


Clay Equipment Corp., Cedar Falls, la. 


Clay All-Purpose Crop Drier Catalog 
Clay Mechanical Feeder-Silo Unloader Catalog 
Hog Farrowing Stalls 


Deere & Co., Educational Div., Moline, Ill. 


Soil Conservation 

Mechanical 

Outrun the Sun wi Push-Button Drying of 
Shelled Corn and Small Grain 


Fairfield Engineering & Mfg. Co., Fairfield, 
la. 


Information on: 
Fairfield Farrowing Stall Hardware Set 
Fairfield Stock-O-Matic Waterer 
Fairfield Lo-Twin Water Fountain 
Fairfield Flush-O-Matic Water Fountain 
Fairfield “Kumfort 7. Nursery Feeder 
for Pigs up to 100 Lbs. 


Geh! Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 


Full Automation with a Gehl PTO Forage Box 

Cutting, Shredding and Loading with a Gehl 
Shred-All Cutter 

The Kind of Blower You’d Design for Your- 


self 

America’s Most Complete Forage Handling 
Line 

Chop-All Harvesters — Finest Cut of All 


Gehl Hopper Hi-Throw Blower 
New Model 50 Grind-All Hammer Mills 


Gulf Oil Corp., 1039 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 
Gulf Farm Tractor Guide 


Habco Mfg. Co., Box 464, Columbus, Nebr. 
A Drying Manual 


Hay is What You Make It 
Irrigation Design Manual 


Helix Corp., North Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 


Auger Boxes and Mixer Blenders 
Forage Boxes 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 
Hume Pickup Reels for Combines and Wind- 


rowers 
Wire Winders for Unrolling or Rolling Up 
Plain or Barbed Wire 


International Harvester Co., Educational Serv- 
ices, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Your Farm Equipment (Preventive Mainte. 
nance) CR-399-A 


| 

1 

| 
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BOARDS: Seasoned before surfacing to size. 
Available in a wide range of species and grades, 


FLOORING: Controlled kiln-drying means a firm, smooth 
surface for fine appearance and dependable service. 


DIMENSION: Scientifically kiln-dried framing 
lumber contributes to sound, durable construction, 


END-MATCHING 
eliminates waste and 
reduces building 
time. End-Matched 
items include wall 

» and roof sheathing, 
 sub-flooring, finish 
flooring, drop siding, 
and ceiling. 


SIDING: Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Kiln-Dried 
Sidings are available in a broad selection of pat- 
terns, grades, and species. 


PANELING: Kiln-Dried Panelings come in a wide choice of 
species and patterns... also beautiful plywood panelings. 


Basically better because... 


IT’S KILN-DRIED 


Shown here are a few of the items in the com- 
plete line of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Kiln-Dried 
Lumber products . . . lumber which you can 
specify with complete confidence. 

Trademarked Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber 
is properly seasoned by scientifically controlled 
methods of drying. The result is lumber which 
has maximum strength, finishes easily, and 
holds nails securely. Kiln-drying also promotes 
dimensional stability. 

Besides being kiln-dried, Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Lumber is precision manufactured, 
uniformly graded, and carefully handled. Such 
features contribute to the uniformly high quality 
of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber and Building 
Products. The Weyerhaeuser 4-Square trade- 
mark is your assurance that you are specifying 
lumber and related building products which 
over a period of many years have earned the 
reputation for reliability. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
2541 First National Bank Bidg., St. Pau! 1, Minn. 
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Land of Plen 
The big and refore of the Diesel Engine 
A-386-NN 


The Story of Twine in Agriculture CR-214-A 

Tractor Farming Magazine 

Blueprint for Opportunity Unlimited — 
Watershed Program CR-645-G 

City Jobs and Country 

with Trac Control CR- 

Farm Tractors CR-1317-I 

Trailing Moleboard Plows CR-1234-I 

Fast-Hitch Plows CR-1071-I 

Corn Planters CR-1198-H 

Grain Drills and Seeders CR-1304-H 

Combination Corn and Cotton Planters CR- 


Hay Machines CR-1094-H 
a Cut Curing Time of Your Hay CR- 


Combines CR-1024-H 

Corn Pickers CR-1054-I 

Complete Line of Crawler Tractors and Power 
Units CR-739-H 


Charts 


Heavy-Duty OCrtader Gas Engine (Sectional 
View Chart) -1171-I 

Four-Stroke Engine Cycle (Chart) A-170-FF 

Torque-Amplifier and Independent Power 
Takeoff (Chart) CHSX-55 

Combine (Sectional View Cheat). CR-1423-H 

No. 36 Field Harvester (Sectional View Chart) 
CR-1306-H 

Moldboard Plows (Chart) CR-1176-I 


Lilliston Implement Co., P. O. Box 871, Al- 
bany, Ga. 


How to Prepare Windrows for Peanut Har- 
vesting 


Massey-Ferguson, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


Product Literature on Tractors, Combines, 
Balers, Ete 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2753 
Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Grain Aeration Controller Flyer 76-4282 
Windowless Poultry House Brochure 76-3308 
“A” Model Farm-O-Stat Sheet 76-3177 

“B” Model Far-O-Stat Sheet 76-3211 
Ambi-Stat Brochure 76-2679 

Grain Aeration Control Panel 76-4763 

Grain Aeration Controller 95-2783 


New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 
Better Stands of Grass 

Corn Silage 

Making More Meat and Milk with Corn Silage 
The Great Barnyard Puzzle 

Crushing, the Perfect Bale 


Old Scratch, inc., P. O. Box 5297, Amarillo, 
Tex. 


Old Seratch Cow Scratcher 


Oliver Corp., 400 W. Madison, Dept. 2232, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Elm Tree Diseases, Insects, an: 
s, and Their Control 


What You Should Know About Practical 
Methods of eeqaie Control A-1819 

How to Get the Most from Your Self-Pro- 
pelled Combine 

How to Slash Power Costs and Plow Better 

Stretch Corn Profits at Picking Time 


39 
How to Get Peak Performance Out of Your 
Tractor A-1392 


Charts 


Oliver 770 and 880 Quality and Function 
Design All the ba Through A-1380 

Self-Propelled & Pull-Type Combine Cutaway 
Drawings — Form #57 


Ranger Equipment Co., Delphi, Ind. 

Introduction to 60 Professional H Syst 

Story of Turning Water Into Dollars ee 

Why Push Button Pork — Ranger Research 
Chart 


Hog Program Planning Chart — 60 Systems 


Starline, Inc., Harvard, Ill. 


Feedin 
Bunk Feeder Boo 
“4-in-1” Steel Hog Pens 
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V-Belt Clutch Co., 418 N. Western Ave., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


V-Belt Clutches for Gas ines and Farm 
Machinery (Manual or Type) 


Vermeer Mfg. Co., Pella, ta. 


The “Original” Vermeer Pow-R-Sprinkler 
Hay Krusher Krimpers 

Pow-R-Harrow Hitch 

Pow-R-Pump Drives 


Winpower Mfg. Co., Newton, la. 


Mulch Farming Through High Speed Rotary 
Cultivation 

Plowing-Discing, Harrowing-Leveling in One 
Operation 

Hauling Heavier Pay Loads 

Reducing Fencing Costs 


FARM SHOP 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power Tool Div., 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


School Shops for Today and Tomorrow (22 
Plans for all types of school shops) 


Pennsylvania Refining Co., Gumout Div., Cleve- 
land 4, O. 


Know Your Carburetor 
Chart 
Carburetor Wall Chart 


The Lincoln Electric Co., 22801 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 17, O. 
Teaching Aids Kit: (AV-82) 
How to Teach Are Welding 
Electrode Directo 
Instruction Meneal 
Project Book 
Chart 
Electrode Section 


Marvel-Schebler Products Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., P. O. Box 863, Decatur, Ill. 


Conciine Tractor Carburetor Service Manual 
More Farm Horse Power FE-596 
The Motor Fuel System Story of the Century 
LP-1-59 
Chart 
30” x 40” Gasoline Carburetor Wall Chart 


Boice-Crane Co., 1005 Central, Toledo 6, O. 


Catalog of Power Tools for the Vo-Ag Shop 
Do-It-Yourself Projects 


FARM STRUCTURES 


American Sisalkraft Corp., 55 Starkey Ave., 
Attleboro, Mass. 
How to Protect Hay Stored Outside 
Here’s How to Build Your Own Sisalkraft 
Temporary Silos 
so to Protect Crops and Equipment on the 
arm 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 7939 
Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
Armco Steel for Machinery Storage 


— Bulletin 6 
Armco Steel Buildings for Dairies — Bulletin 


65 
Armco Steel Farm Building Catalog SX-9158 


— Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 


General Farm Book 


Gering Plastics Div., Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., Kenilworth, N. J. 
Plastic Greenhouses 


se of Polyethylene Film in Plant Propa- 
gation and Culture 


Plastic Covers for Trench Silos 
Heating Systems for Polyethylene Plastic 
Greenhouses 


Koppers Co., Inc., 750 Koppers Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
Easy Steps in Building Pole-Type Buildings 


Farm Building Plans Catalog 
ae Fi for Farm and Home Use 


Chart 
Durethene Film — Data Sheet 


National Gypsum Co., Gold Bond Bidg., 325 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Pole Barn Plans — Form No. 2710 
Complete detailed plans on how to build 
with Gold Bond As- 
Cement Products. 


Gas Corp., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
Ensiling with Plastics 


Republic Steel Corp., Agricultural Extension 
Bureau, 1441 Republic Bidg., Cleveland 1, 
oO. 


How to Erect Farm Fence WD 274R 

Practical Farm and Home Helps WD 299R — 

How to Select and Apply Steel Roofing ADV. 

Proper Fencing More Important Than Ever 
ADV. 1077 


Reynolds Metals Co., West Broad St., Rich- 
mond 18, Va. 


Farm Buildings 
Aluminum Farm Roofing 


Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


How to Give Your Barns Sturdy Sidewalls 
Application Data on Applying Asbestos Board 
Over Old Barn Siding 


U. S. Fiber & Plastic Corp., Union St., Stirling, 
N. J. 


Efficient Farm Silage Practices 
Jiffy-Silo Cataleg 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Farm Building Plans 


Warp Bros., 1100 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 51, 


Samples & Specification Folder on Coverall 
Polyethylene Film 


West Coast Lumberman’s Ass‘n., 1410 S.W. 
Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 


lanning a Farm Home 
Build Farm Buildings that Last 


Longer 

Douglas Fir Surface Silos 

Instructions for Pre-Cutting and Erecting 
Utility Farm Buildings 


Weyerhaeuser Co., Lumber and Plywood Div., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Farm and Home Accessories 

Poultry Buildings and Equipment 

Cattle Buildings and Equipment 

Crop Storage Buildings 

Machine Sheds and Equipment 

Hog Buildings and Equipment 

General Utility Structures and Equipment 

Roof Trusses for Farm Buildings 


Wonder Building Corp. of America, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


“Farm Planned” Structures 


American Dehydrators Ass’n., 430 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


How to Feed Dehydrated Alfalfa 


; 
: 
‘oa 
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Farmers you look to as leaders 
look to Firestone for farm tires 


Mr. Charles Moore (left) of Troy, New York, with pooex. Maurice Matteson— (upper) Mr. Moore’s aaa eet eon Farms Dairy Bar. 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tire 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


— farming is big business in New York State, and that’s easy to under- 
stand with farmers like Charles Moore setting production standards there. 


Take a look at part of Mr. Moore’s 1958 record, for instance. His main program 
is the operation of his 160-head Guernsey farm and supervision of his spic-and- 
span dairy bar. His herd has won first prizes as far west as the Utah State Fair. 
Another entry took a Grand Champion award in Arizona. Then, back home, 
Mr. Moore’s Guernseys won seven Blue Ribbons plus the Grand Champion 
award at the Rensselaer County Fair. 


Charles Moore picks the winners in farm tires, too—Firestones! ‘“‘I buy nothin 
but Firestones,’’ Mr. Moore declares. ‘‘They give me much better all-aroun 
service than any other tires I’ve tried. I like them so much, I don’t hesitate to 
recommend them to other farmers.” 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 


Firestone 


—— ——— Tractor 
*Firestone—T.M. kj Super All Traction® All Traction® Transport All Traction Champion® 
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FARMING METHODS—November, 1959 


Alfalfa Feedi 
Power Packed Deny Dehy Pellets 
Dehy for Swine 
Why, When & How to Feed py A~ Swine 
Wet When & How te Feed hy to Beef 
tle 


Wee, ee & How to Feed Dehy to Dairy 
Why, When & How to Feed Dehy to Sheep 


Flavor Corp. of America, 3037 N. Clark $., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Flavor Fact File 


Fairbury, 

Profitable Cattle Feeding 

Better Pm for More Profits 


ts in (Eggs) 
Greater Milk Profit 


land O’lakes Creameries, Inc., 2215 Kennedy 
St., N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Land O° Lakes Calf Milk Replacer 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

by Nutrena Pigloo System Operations Man- 

The Nutrena Calfloo System and Dairy Pre- 
scription Feeding 


The Nutrena Rabbit Handbook 
Prescription Feeding for Cattle Profits 


Oelwein Chemical Co., Inc., Oelwein, la. 


r Beef Bo 
Pig-To-Payoff 


The Quaker Oats Co., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, iil. 


Lowering Your Costs Will Increase Your 
Profits (Poultry) 

Goed Concentrates and Low-Cost Grhins Can 
Lower Your Feeding Costs (Poultry) 


Vitamineral Products Co., 
St., Peoria, til. 


Veterinarians’ Livestock Feed Book 
Chart 
Suggested Feeding Formulas for All Livestock 


1514-22 N. Adams 


IRRIGATION 
W. R. Ames Co., 1001 Dempsey Road Ave., 
Milpitas, Calif. 


Ames Tow-A-Line Wheels 


Co., Fifth St., & Curtis, Den- 


ver, 


Land Smoothing to papers Surface Drainage 

Land Leveling for Irrigation 

Moisture Management — The Key to Better 
Farming 


Hale Fire Pump Co., Conshohocken, Pa 


Torrent Self-Priming Portable Pumps 
Hale Power Take-Off Pump 

FZP Self-Priming Portable Pump 

Hale Type Pir Irrigation Pumping Unit 
Hale Type CFIR Irrigation Pumping Unit 
Hale any Pumping Unit 
Friction Loss T: 


Irrigation Engineering Corp., 
Arcadia, Calif. 


SOILMOIST Gage 


15 Flower St., 


Irrigation Equipment Co., Inc., 1300 Bethel 
Drive, Eugene, Ore. 


How to Get Your Money’s Worth 
Ready to Irrigate? 
y Thousands of Users "me Allume 
Reduce Work, Irrigate on Whee 
Makes Sprinkler ~ Much 


IRECO™ SPEED.SKID, Industry’s First Dual 
Purpose Coupler 
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R. M. Wade & Co., 1919 N. W. Thurman, Port- 


land 9, Ore. 
Wade’Rain Completely Illustrated Folder of 
Hand- and wer-Moved Systems 


“Farm Facts” Irrigation Plansing Form 

Wade’Rain Hydrant Valve 

Wade’Rain Giant Sprinkler 

Wade’Rain Flow Line, Plain and Gated Pipe 
for Surface Irrigation 

Special aes Leaflet Announcing New 


Diaphragm Priming Pump for Centrifugal 
Suction and Foot Valves 


Raising Better Livestoc 

Selecting, Fitting & Showing Sheep 
Selecting, Fitting & Showing Beef 
Selecting, Fitting & Showing Dairy Cattle 


American Berkshire Ass‘n., 601 
St., Dept. 8, Springfield, Ill. 
Berkshire Hogs 


W. Monroe 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Judging Aids 
Educational Breed Literature 


American Shorthorn Ass‘n., Live Stock Ex- 
change Bidg., Omaha 7, Nebr. 
Start Young — Learn to Judge 


Chester White Record Assoc., Box 228, Ro- 
chester, Ind. 


Production Registry Programs of Chester 


White Swine 
Meat Certification Programs of Chester 
Wh wi 


ite Swine 
Chart 


Pictures of Ideal Type Breeding Animals 
and Barrows of the Chester White Breed. 


Holstein-Friesian Ass’n. of America, Post Office 
Box 808, Brattleboro, Vt 

Big Cow — Big Profit 

Registered Holstein Handbook 

Holstein-Friesian Judging Manual 

Growing Up with Registered Holsteins 

HIR — Patterned for Progress 

Classification — Yardstick of Type 


Chart 
Pictorial Judging Classes 


Dr. Mayfield Laboratories, Inc., 1209 $. Main, 
Charles City, ta. 


“12-Point Pig Raising Program” 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Div. of Olin Mathieson 
Chemica! Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


More Profitable Livestock Finishing 
Gargon for Mastitis 


Sunbeam Corp., 5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
50, 
Electric DeHorning Demonstration 


Tagging Ewes Before mbing 
Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration 


Chart 
Self Teaching Sheep Shearing Chart 


1959 National Duroc Picture Judging Con- 
test and Reasons 

Meat-Ty: Certification Program 

Production Registry Program 

Four Good Reasons 


Duroc — The Big Plus 
Chart 
Ideal Type Duroc Boar — Points in Selecting 


POULTRY 
DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n., 
$t., DeKalb, Ill. 


The Story of DeKalb Chi 
There is Money in Ay Operations 


inc., 310 N. Fifth 


Poultry Farms, 1206 Mulberry St, 


Hy-Line Ca’ 
The Hy-Line ceding Story 
Fresh Approach to Layin _—— Profits 
Layers — From Jungle Fowl to Hy-Line 
Blood Typing 


Peterson Breeding Farm, Decatur, Ark. 
The Peterson Male 


SPRAYERS 
Besler Corp., 4053 Harlan St., Oakland 8, 


Facts You Should Know About Air Carrier 
Spraying of Row Crops 


Carbola Chemical Co., Natural Bridge, N. Y. 


Sprayer Rental ten ($1 Day) 
Sprayer Rental Plan $(3.50 per Day) 


Century Engineering Corp., 4th Ave., at 4th 
St., S. E., Cedar Rapids, fa. 


Spraying Manual — Equipment and Its ad 
High Clearance Self-Propelled Sprayers, La 
_ Granular Applicators, Dusters, Se 


Cuphees Work with Self-Propelled High 
Clearance Equipment — Spraying, Dusting, 
Topping, Applying Granular Materials 


Charts 


Spree yers -—— Boom, Jet, and Hand Gun Types 
Clearance’ Self-Propelled Sprayers, 
oppers, Granular Applicators 


Hahn, Inc., 200 N. Sixth Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Proper emical Application, 
Spraying 


Row Crop 


Nationa! Sprayer & Duster Ass’n., 330 S. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Sprayer and Duster Manual 


VISUAL AIDS 
Burke & James, Inc., 321 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Lantern Slide Mats 
Catalog — 132 pages of photo equipment 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 
N. Y. 


Kodak Porta Lenses No. B-10 
Kodak Books & Guides No. A1-642 (L-8) 


Polaroid Corp., Industrial Sales Dept., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 


Slides-On-The-Spot 


United World Films, 
New York 29, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Films for Agriculture 
Free Sponsored Films 


Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Plainville, Conn. 


A Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas 2399 

10 Points to Check in Selecting 16 mm. Sound 
Projectors 2431 

— Ideas for Religious Education 


How Industry Profits From the Use of Sound 
Films 24559 
Victor Soundview 2486 
Chart 
Threading Chart 2309-1, 
Coded 


Wall-Size, Color 


: 

Hy-ine 

Albers Milling Co., 5045 Wilshire Bivd., Los j 

| 
| 
| 

| 

| 


Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Projectors Designed for Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Seed Co., Agricultural Leader Dept., 
lancaster, Pa. 


Free packet of flower seeds plus complete 
information on a money-raising plan sell- 
ing vegetables and flower seeds through 
school groups. 


American Vocational Ass‘n., 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

You and Research 

a Administrator and Vocational Edu- 
cation 

A Tale of Two Teachers 

Home Economics Education for Out-Of- 
_School Youth and Adults 

Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching; 
Examples in Different Areas 


Association of American Railroads, Public 
Relations Dept., Transportation Bidg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Burdizzo Co., P. O. Box 658, Galveston, Tex. 
“Burdizzo” for Bloodless Castration 


Danuser Machine Co., 500 East 3rd St., Ful 


ton, Mo. 


Guide for Better Fencin 
Guide for Better Terracing 


Fairbanks, Morse and Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


How to Plan an Ideal Water System 


Gering Products, Inc., Kenilworth, N. J. 


Black Plastic Mulch for Roses 

Polyethylene Covers for Soil Fumigation 
with Gas 

Polyethylene Mulches for Horticultural Crops 


Goulds Pumps, inc., Fall St., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. 


Because You Depend on Water . . . 


Industrial Instruments, Inc., 89 Commerce 
Rd., Cedar Grove, N. J. 

Tests for Salinity and Sodium Status of 
Soil and of Irrigation Water 

Soil Testing for Greenhouse Crops 

Conductivity Equipment for Soil Testing 

Improved Soil Moisture Meter 

Instruction Book for BN-2 


Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
_New York 22, 


Blueprint for Tomorrow & Teacher’s Guide 
Teaching Aids 


Merck & Co., Inc., Disrtibutive Products Dept., 
Rahway, N. J. 


Directions for Using Schain Test Reagent 
in Butterfat Determination 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 N. Brad- 
dock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Respiratory Protection Book G-11 


National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort Atkin- 


son, Wis. 


Full line of visual and teaching aids for 
agricultural teaching — 12,000 items for 
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National Audio-Visual Assoc., Inc., Box 337, 
Fairfax, Va. 


be NAVA Membership List & Trade Direc- 
ory 


Nationa! LP-Gas Council, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Facts About America’s Most Modern Fuel 
How LP-Gas Boosts Power While It Cuts 


Tractor Costs 
Wherever You Live .. . LP-Gas is the Mod- 


ern, Safe, Dependable Fuel 


National Lumber Manufacturers Assoc., 1319 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Livability Unlimited 


Peggy Ann Candy Co., 620 Second Ave., Des 
Moines, la. 


Easy, Proven Fund Raising Program with 
The Peggy Ann Plan . 


Petersime Incubator Co., Gettysburg, O. 
Hatchery Service Calendars 


Pikes Peak Nurseries, P. O. Box 670, Indiana, 
Pa. 


1960 Illustrated Catalog and Planting Guide 


Prentice-Holl, Inc., Educational Book Div., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Agricultural Texts 


Regalia Mfg. Co., 2018 Fourth Ave., Rock 
Island, tll. 


Catalog #142 
Fair and Horse Show Trophy Circular 


F. S$. Rovster-Guano Co., 242 W. Tazewell St., 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


Royster Almanac 
Royster Memorandum Book 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


Bees for Pleasure and Profit 
How to Produce Comb Honey 
How to Start with Package Bees 
Story of Pollination 


Sound-Craft Systems, Petit Jean Mountain, 
Morrilton, Ark. 


P-358 Transistorized Portapage, the Portable 
Loudspeaker 

L-1159 Lecternette, Portable Transistorized 
Lectern 


Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Better Farm Management 
Forestry in the South 
Livestock Farming 

Poultry for Home and Market 
Food Processing 

Southern Crops 

Pastures 

Conserving Soil Resources 
Front Porch Farmer 
Southern Horticulture 
Conservation of American Resources 
Occupational Guidance 


Standard Weather Gage Co., 218 N. W. 
Flanders St., Portland 9, Ore. 


Leaflet Describing our U. S. Forest Service 
Type of Rain Gage 


Swift & Co., Agricultural Research Dept., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Kosher Meat Customs and Jewish Holidays 

When Handling Livestock — Easy Does It 


Research Makes Markets 
Profits in the Meat Packing Business 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Farm Pond Clearance Bulletin 


COMING 


EVENTS 


November 8-10 — 1959 Convention of the No- 
tional Fertilizer Solutions Association, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Contact National 
Fertilizer Soluti A iation, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 


November 9-14 — Pennsylvania Livestock Ex- 
position, Farm Show Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Contact Robert E. Best, publicity committee, 
Pennsylvania Livestock Exposition, Farm Show 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


November 9-17 — 93rd Annual Convention of 
the National Grange, Long Beach, Calif. 


November 13-21 — Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair, Toronto, Canada, Contact C. S. McKee, 
General Manager, Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair, Royal Coliseum, Toronto 2B, Ontario, 
Canada. 


November 20-26 — National Farm/City Week 


November 23-December 5 — International Live- 
stock Exposition — National Dairy Show In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago, III. 

27-D 


No 5 — Eleventh General 
Conference of the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
New Delhi, India. Contact R. Savary, Secre- 
tary General, Federation Internationale, Des 
Producteurs Agricoles, Rue D‘Hauteville, Paris 
X. France. 


N ber 31-D ber 5 — National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 


December 5-11 — National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Contact Jim Wall, Executive Secre- 
tary, NVATA, Waverly, Nebr. 


December 6-10 — National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association Annual Convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Washington, D. C. Contact Margaret 
Herbst, Public Relations, 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


December 16-18 — Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers, The 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. Contact J. L. 
Butt, Executive Secretary, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, St. Joseph, Michigan 


February 12-14, 1960 — Fact Finding Conference 
sponsored by the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, Kansas City, Mo. Contact In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries, 59 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 


March 17-18, 1960 — Maryland Nutrition Con- 
ference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Contact Richard D. Creek, Chairman, Mary- 
land Nutrition Conference. University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


May 11-13, 1960 — Sixth Annual American 
Angus Conference, Texas A & M College, 
College Station, Texas. Contact Lloyd D. 
Miller, Director of Public Relations, American 
Angus Association, 3201 Frederick Boulevard, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


July 17-20, 1960 — American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors Meeting, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 


U. S$. Steel, National Tube Div., 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS National Polyethylene Pipe — Bulletin 
29 


Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
Double the Size of Your Farm Without Add- 


the vo-ag teacher 


Ben Franklin for High Sodium Irrigation ing An Acre 
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Quiz on Railroads and Railroading = 
American Railroads — Their Growth and |i 
Development 
Wheels of Progress 4 
sa 
4 

— 
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Here's a 


PRACTICAL 
BEEF PROJECT 


by Martin and Eileen Gannon 


@ HOW GOOD IS the baby beef project? Does it 
make purebred “pantywaists” out of boys whose farm 
background calls for a more practical feeding operation? 

Critics of the baby beef program point indignant fing- 
ers at the months of fawning attention poured out on a 
single animal, the rations that often prove impractical 
and expensive, and the show-ring histrionics that become 
part of a youngster’s life. 

“No responsible cattle feeder could make money that 
way,” say the critics. “What we need is a project that will 
teach our boys how to make money in the cattle busi- 
ness. We realize that the baby beef project has a lot of 
educational and teaching values — but they’re aimed 
mostly at the young fellows going into purebred business.” 

The critics have now been answered in the Free State 
of Maryland. No small percentage of the credit goes to 
Boyd T. Whittle, University of Maryland’s Extension 
livestock specialist. 

How do you go about setting up a practical cattle 
feeding project in a county or state? Whittle knew that 
the first step would be to interest someone representing 
a stock yards to back the program. A big part of an édu- 
cational cattle feeding program, he felt, would be to 
teach youngsters as many of the normal marketing proce- 
dures as possible. Leave out this part of the program and 
much of the good might be lost. 

A single letter and a meeting with Frank Fitz-Roy, 
president of the Baltimore Union Stock Yards brought the 
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_ Some critics have said that the 
baby beef projects have made purebred 
“pantywaists” out of farm boys. 
What about this accusation? Is it 
justified? Apparently they think 
so in Maryland. Anyway they have 
just started a new beef project 
designed to have more practical value 
for the youngster who plans to go 
into the cattle business. Better 
Farming Methods looked into the new 
project. Here’s what we found: 


records teach young cattlemen what makes the difference 
profit and loss. 


immediate fusion of almost identical ideas. Fitz-Roy, 
necessarily a practical man, had seen the need and the 
possibilities of such a project. “This will be one show,” 
he said, “where the cattle are judged at the time of the 
sale.” 

An able promoter, Fitz-Roy helped to swing the mar- 
ket interests in the Stock Yards behind the project and 
they put up money for the project awards. A luncheon 
given in honor of youngsters completing the first cattle 
feeding projects was also provided by the commission firms 
and the Baltimore Union Stock Yards. 

With financial backing and cooperation of the Stock 
Yards assured, Whittle felt he was in a much better posi- 
tion to handle details and see that the educational aspect 
of the program was stressed. 

Representatives of the State 4-H Club and the Voca- 
tional Agriculture Departments, once “clued in” as to the 
training values such a project could offer, gave the pro- 
gram a pat on the shoulder by offering their cooperation. 

Knowing that proper launching is as important to pro- 
jects as it is to rockets, Whittle arranged several meetings. 
Those invited to the first meetings were representatives 
of the four sponsoring organizations: the Baltimore Union 
Stock Yards, the University of Maryland Extension 
Service, the State 4-H Club Department and the State 
Vocational Agriculture Department. 

While the iron of,enthusiasm was hot another meeting 
was called. This time cattle feeders and representatives 


| 
Boyd Whittle, right, discusses rations with assistant county agent ek us / AR ‘ 
Roscoe Whipp, left, and 4-H’er Robert Stabler. 4 
. 
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in related industries were asked to contribute their ideas 
and help. And after that — news releases and letters 
went to county agents and vo-ag instructors in the state. 
So the project was born. 
Now any 4-H or F.F.A. member who is 14 years of age 
and older can participate in the Maryland Cattle Feed- 
ing Project. 


How Project Is Set Up 


The member must buy the three animals required to 
make up the project by November 15. He buys his own 
animals as part of the project. No requirements are made 
as to the grade of cattle he may use at the time they are 
started on feed. In fact, says Whittle, members are en- 
couraged to purchase cattle of the type fed by commer- 
cial feeders operating a practical feeding program. 

Youngsters are allowed to feed up to three groups of 
three animals each, and the groups don’t have to be fed 
separately. 

All the animals used must weigh at least 400 pounds 
and be purchased by hundred-weight, and this fact veri- 
fied by scale ticket. If a boy wishes to have weights taken 
on farm scales, he must have a local leader, Extension 
agent or vo-ag instructor certify the weight. 

Each youngster must positively identify his project cat- 
tle within ten day after purchase by tattoo, ear tag or 
brand. Then he records the identification with the county 
agent or vo-ag instructor. He must also turn in his offi- 
cial purchase price weight before January 1. 

In order to give the youngsters financial experience, 
they are encouraged to make arrangement for the pur- 
chase of the cattle. A survey showed that in this year’s 
project most of the youngsters were financing their pro- 
ject through a bank, their parents, or a production credit 
agency. 

“In this way,” says Whittle, “a young cattle feeder 
can get to know his banker and learn more about bank- 
ing procedure. It also sets up the project in a business-like 
manner and establishes a credit rating.” 

Naturally, other costs, in addition to the purchase price, 
are involved in the project. The member is expected 
to work out a business-like arrangement with his parents 
or others for such items as feed and use of equipment on 
the farm. 


Youngster Visited by Appraisal Committee 


Soon after the cattle are bought, an appraisal commit- 
tee visits the member to make sure that their quality is 
in line with current prices of feeder cattle. This is to 
insure complete fairness when results are compared later. 
The committee also checks the identification of the ani- 
mals 


Using as much forage and home grown feeds as pos- 
sible, the youngsters set up their own cattle feeding pro- 
gram. One survey showed that 66 to 95 percent of the 
feed used is home-grown. Each feeder must keep an ac- 
curate and complete feed record at all times. Comparing 
his results later with those of different feeding programs 
can often teach valuable lessons — lessons that go un- 
noticed in a hit or miss program. Special record books are 
supplied. 

In order to keep records as accurate as possible, the 
animals in the project must be separated from other ani- 
mals, except when on pasture. 


Periodic visits are made during the project year by the 
Extension agent or the vo-ag instructor. “On these oc- 
casional visits,” says Whittle, “the advisor can appraise 
the project and recommend changes which may be need- 
ed. Amount and kind of feed sometimes need to be ad- 
justed to make sure the cattle reach the proper weight and 
grade when marketing day arrives.” 


Let's Examine an Actual Case 


Robert Stabler, Brookeville, Md., might be classed as a 
typical junior cattle feeder. He bought three heifers for 
27 cents a pound and three steers for 34 cents. He figures 
he will make money even though it was*costing him 23 
cents per head per day in early spring to feed on dry lot. 


“On pasture,” said the business-like man, “I believe 
I can feed them for less than 12 cents per head daily. They 

On dry lot he was feeding 25 pounds of hay to the 
lot each day and 6 2/3 pounds of grain per head daily. 
His grain mixture was soybean oil meal and corn — 11% 
protein. 


Come the first Wednesday in October and young 
Stabler, as well as other junior cattle feeders, will load 
their cattle for the trip to the Baltimore Union Stock 
Yards. There the animals are penned and on each pen a 
card is placed, giving basic information about the mem- 
ber’s project. 

The card gives the name and address of the owner, the 
original cost of the steers per 100 pounds, average weight 
when purchased, selling weight, average daily gain, total 
feed cost per steer, feed cost per 100 pounds of gain, 
necessary selling price per hundredweight to break even, 
and finally, the system of feeding. 

Normal marketing procedures are followed and each 
exhibitor is advised of the yield and grace of his cattle 
as soon as the information can be made available. 

An awards banquet is held at the Stock Yards on sale 
day. Winners are recognized and a complete summary of 
the project is announced. 


Awards and special recognition is based on these six 
items: 


1. Net return 40% 
2. Rate of gain 10% 
3. Cost per pound of gain 10% 
4. Know-how as demonstrated through 

project management 20% 
5. Neatness, completeness, and accuracy 

of records 15% 
6. Story of project (not more than 

300 words) 5% 

100% 


Last year, the first year of the project, the boy who 
proved himself the top Maryland junior cattle feeder had 
a score of 187 out of a possible 200. The gain made by his 
steers cost 191 cents per pound. The relatively low cost 
of gain gave a good score on that item, and coupled with 
high scores on the other points gave him the champion- 
ship. 

The same boy is back again this year. Why? The answer 
was simple and points up the entire purpose of the project. 
“I’m taking this project again, because I’m learning how 
to make more money feeding cattle and I want to be a 
cattle feeder. End. 
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Don't 
be 
afraid 
of 
that 


@ SOMETIMES I'M TEMPTED 
to think that all human beings (like 
all Gaul) may be divided into three 
parts: (1) those who do a great deal 
of writing, but don’t know how; (2) 
the vast majority who won't, don't, 
or can’t write; and (3) the few who 
have mastered reasonably well the 
art of conducting a conversation via 
the written word. 

If I could talk to the people in 
the first two groups, I'd tell them 
very much the same things — for, 
different as their behavior is, their 
problem is very much the same. 
You number them both among your 
acquaintances, and probably you are 
one of them yourself. The disease 
they suffer from has exactly op- 
posite symptoms, but is very much 
the same in its root nature. 

Your neighbors who write novels 
that are never published, short 


BLANK 
SHEET OF PAPER 


Many ag leaders are victims 
of the not-too-rare disease, 
calamophobia—the fear of 
a blank piece of paper. But 

they need not be. There 

are three very simple rules 
which can help overcome this 
dreaded condition. Here 

are the rules: Have something 
to say; say it simply; and 
phrase it in terms of the 
readers’ needs. This article 
tells how you can put these 
rules to work for you. 


by Robert T. Oliver, Head 


Department of Speech 
Pennsylvania State University 
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stories that gather dust and rejec- 
tion slips, and articles that editors 
keep on sending back are suffering 
from verbomania — a profusion of 
uncontrolled words. Those, on the 
other hand, who may talk a blue 
streak but insist that they simply 
can’t write (not even a decent letter) 
are victims of calamonphobia (from 
the Latin calamos, a writing instru- 
ment) — a fear of a blank piece of 
paper. 

Writing is the most wasteful voca- 
tion on earth. Ten thousand books 
are published every year in the 
United States; but at least 150,000 
are written, and countless more are 
partly written. Major magazines re- 
ceive as many as 1,000 articles for 
every one they are able to publish. 
Often the writing is not “bad” — 
but often it is “pointless”; at least 
in terms of the needs of the readers 
of the magazine to whom it is sent. 

For the past several years I have 
edited two magazines: Today’s 
Speech, a quarterly intended to 
help people learn how t6 speak 
more effectively; and Korean Survey, 
a monthly devoted to Korea and the 
Far East. It is amazing and disheart- 
ening to find how many people who 
know how to string words together 
don’t seem to have the slightest idea 


what function words are intended to 
serve. 

Meanwhile, I am no less amazed 
by the number of highly verbal peo- 
ple who talk with ease, clarity, and 
directness, but who look upon a 
typewriter as though it were a fire- 
breathing dragon! These people may 
have knowledge, experience, and 
common sense. They have some- 
thing worth sharing. But ask them 
to write and they freeze with fright, 
like a small boy who is asked to 
spend the night alone in a haunted 
cave. 


Agricultural agents ought to con- 
quer the twin disease of verbomania 
and calamophobia — for their busi- 
ness, primarily, is to be public edu- 
cators. This means that they have to 
do a lot of talking. And, since the 
published word reaches much farth- 
er than the human voice, they also 
need to do a great deal of effective 
writing. To the extent that they 
can’t write — or that their writing 
misses the mark — they are seriously 
limited in the capability to do their 
job. 

How can it be that two symptoms 
of opposite nature are in fact mani- 
festations of the same disease? No 
farmer should be surprised by this 
fact. A field that is starved for nu- 
triment may be either barren or 
choked with noxious weeds. So it is 
with the opposite faults of worthless 
writing and no writing at all. 

Happily, the remedy is not hard 
to find. Have something to say; say 
it clearly and simply; and phrase it 
in terms of the readers’ needs. These 
are the only rules with which you 
need be concerned. 


Have something to say! 


Everyone can meet this test — for 
everyone’s experience is in some 
ways unique and every human be- 
ing’s actions and thoughts are in 
some manner interesting to others. 
Agricultural workers, especially, 
with their depth of professional 
training and their ready access to 
all the findings of research, are ad- 
mirably equipped in this respect. 
They have (or have access to) tre- 
mendous quantities of knowledge. 


The trick is to locate a fact, an 
idea, an experience, that can be iso- 
lated, defined, illustrated, and ap- 
plied. This is a task of analysis. It 
is a challenge to the ability to per- 
ceive and to think. If a man says to 
himself, “I have nothing worth 


writing about,” he is really con- 
fessing his inability to think clearly. 
He is like a squatter living on top 
of a gold mine without realizing 
its value or not knowing how to dig 
it out. 

Sit down with yourself, quietly, 
free from interruptions. Place a 
sheet of paper on your desk and 
take a pen in hand. Then — don't 
try to write! Just itemize — just list. 
Simply put down facts or ideas that 
in themselves have solid meaning. 
At this stage, don’t worry about how 
they are phrased. You are not 
“writing” — you are simply taking 
an inventory of some of the vast 
number of things that you know. 
This part of the job should be easy! 


Say it clearly and simply! 

Now, out of that list, pick any 
item that appeals to you — and try, 
now, to “write it out” in the simplest 
and most direct way you can. Don't 
try to be fancy. If you find yourself 
laboring to find impressive words, 
stop! Tell yourself that your job is 
not to make readers think you are 
smart or well-educated. Your job is 
to say what you have to say so sim- 
ply and directly that no one could 
misunderstand it. 

Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
world’s greatest masters in the art of 
effective expression, whether in 
writing or in speaking. His letter to 
Mrs, Bixby, his Gettysburg Address, 
and his Second Inaugural (to men- 
tion only a few high-lights) are 
among the best writings in the 
English language. He had some- 
thing to say, out of the greatness of 
his heart, and he taught himself the 
hard discipline of saying it straight 
out, with no flourishes. 

Lincoln himself ascribed whatever 
skill he possessed to his determina- 
tion never to say or write a sentence 
that a mere child couldn’t under- 
stand. Carl Sandburg said Lincoln's 
greatness as a speaker lay in the fact 
that every listener felt as though he 
were seated beside Lincoln in a car- 
riage, rolling across the prairie, 
listening to casual and personal con- 
versation. 


In a sense, the best writing is like 
good talking. When you speak, com- 
plicated sentences, high-flown im- 
agery, and pretentious diction sourd 
silly. You try to come to the point 
as quickly as you can, and make the 


point so clear that every hearer 
grasps it instantly. Why not follow 
these same rules when you have a 
pen in hand? 


Phrase it in terms of the readers’ 
needs! 

Those who write too much that is 
pointless and those who don’t write 
at all are equally guilty of the sin of 
self-centeredness. They are so pre- 
occupied with themselves that they 
forget they have a responsibility to 
communicate. They either pour out 
their own maunderings aloud (or on 
paper) or else they confine their 
thoughts to the safe recesses of their 
own minds. Both processes are sel- 
fish. Both types neglect the great 
humane art of sharing. 

As you plan your writing (and as 
you read it over critically) you 
should bring to it this primary test: 
Does it say clearly semething that 
my readers need to know? Anything 
whatsoever in your composition that 
does not rigidly meet this test should 
be crossed out. 

It has been said that the mark of 
a good writer is a full waste paper 
basket. It should be an encourage- 
ment to the unpractised writer to 
know that even the best of them do 
much more rewriting than writing. 
An editor of my acquaintance once 
told me very positively that in his 
experience, there is no good writing 
— there is only some good rewriting. 

The point is that if you try to 
follow the rules that have been 
spelled out and your product still 
doesn’t look good, don’t be dis- 
couraged even then. Throw it away 
and try again — always with your 
concentration on the same three 
simple rules. Eventually you will 
get a draft that you can “save” by 
revision. 

Finally, writing is like anything 
else: The more of it you do, the 
easier it becomes. When you have 
accustomed yourself thoroughly to 
putting your thoughts into written 
form, a white sheet of paper loses its 
power to terrify. You become asham- 
ed to say, “I can’t write.” You sim- 
ply tell yourself, it may take time 
and hard work. But the rewards are 
great. And the greatest reward of all 
is the knowledge that you have ex- 
panded your capacity to do the job 
that you hold, For you will be better 
able to educate people in what they 
need to know. End. 
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AMERICAN 
FARMER 


DEGREES 
(Continued from page 16) 


John Lowe, Winfield High School, 
Winfield, Kans. 

Leonard S. Hinson, Bryan Station 
High School, Edgeworth Drive, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Duane W. Dalgleish, Owosso High 
School, Owosso, Mich. 

Louis F. Reuter, Sandusky High 
School, Sandusky, Mich. 

John T. Short, Artesia High School, 
Artesia, N. M. 

Willie Smith Boyd, Central High 
School, Route 1, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Franklin D. Miller, Groveport 
Madison High School, Groveport, O. 

Raymond R. Reif, Canby Union 
High School, Canby, Ore. 

James B. Thomas, Hillsboro Union 
High School, Hillsboro, Ore. 

Charles F. Hess, Mansfield Senior 
High School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Raymond L. Malone, Rogers High 
Scheol, Newport, R. I. 

R. M. Jones, Pendleton 
School, Pendleton, S. C. 

Tom J. Henry, Burnet High School, 
Burnet, Tex. 

J. E. Seamans, Livingston High 
School, Livingston, Tex. 

Walker P. Todd, Quanah High 
School, Quanah, Tex. 

A. D. Wheat, Cleburne High School, 
Cleburne, Tex. 


Leonard A. Starling, Randolph- 
Henry High School, Charlotte Court 
House, Va. 

Blaine C. Hardy, Wapato High 
School, Wapato, Wash. 

Harry E. Hunter, White Swan High 
School, White Swan, Wash. 

O. E. Born, South Campus High 
School, Roberta Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


High 


Washington Brief .. . 


Farm Housing Loans 


It’s going to be harder for 
week-end farmers to get farm 
housing loans. 


A new USDA regulation limits 
new loans to people who own farms 
that produce a “substantial” amount 
of their income. This rule replaces 
an earlier regulation that made 
anybody who produced more than 
$400 worth of farm commodities eli- 
gible for a housing loan. 
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EDITORIAL 


by Frank Waddle 


Agricultural Hall of Fame 


Public opinion of the farmer, say 
some experts, is the worst in history. 
Editorials in some of the largest mag- 
azines have blasted the farm pro- 
gram and branded the farmer as a 
Cadillac-driving, government sup- 
ported citizen. 

These attacks have caused those 
of us in agriculture to look for ways 
to improve the public’s opinion of 
the farmer. The National Grange, 
for example, has issued a Fact Sheet 
series that tells the real story about 
subsidies and farm surplus. Capper’s 
Farmer recently printed a colorful 
brochure, “What City People Should 
Know About Farmers”. And Farm- 
City Week is helping to clear up con- 


. fusion about the farmer. 


But the most elaborate public rela- 
tions idea yet conceived to improve 
understanding of our rural citizens 
is the Agricultural Hall of Fame. De- 
signed as a national shrine, the center 
should attract 1,000,000 people a 
year, many of them city people. 

As agricultural leaders, you should 
be familiar with this hall of fame 
and its objectives. 


Here are some facts about the Ag- 
ricultural Hall of Fame: 

This dynamic education center 
will be located on a 400-acre tract, 
12 miles west of Kansas City, Kans. 
It will tell the story of agriculture 
and of the role farmers have played 
in helping to build a great and mod- 
ern America. 

Plans call for a central building 
with a rotunda for placing life-size 
busts of farmers, farm leaders, inven- 
tors, scientists, and others who have 
made outstanding contributions to 
agriculture in the United States. 

The public will be invited to sub- 
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mit nominations for the Hall of Fame 
on which the Association’s Board of 
Governors will vote. As many as 12 
honorees may be selected the first 
year, but no more than three an- 
nually thereafter. 

One wing of the building will 
house a library of the history and de- 
velopment of agriculture. Two other 
wings will be devoted to exhibits de- 
picting the progress of agriculture 
from the time Squanto (an Indian) 
taught the Pilgrims how to plant and 
cultivate corn to present-day scienti- 
fic farming systems. 

The layout will be, in effect, a 
world’s fair of agriculture. Prize 
livestock of many breeds will consti- 
tute a progress report on meat pro- 
duction. The newest styles in fruits 
and vegetables will be grown in dem- 
onstration plots. Chemistry’s contri- 
bution to agronomy will be shown 
in special areas. Here, too, will be 


CORNELIUS 


“Phone the county agent. Don’t mention the 
dead battery. Just say we've got an outbreak 
of Japanese beetles. After he gets here, he'll 
give us a shove.” 


grown crops from far-away lands. 
The special exhibits will include farm 
buildings, years ahead of commercial 
production, the latest in farm ma- 
chinery and equipment assembled 
in one area where the farmers may 
compare them all at one time. 


Young people will be impressed 
with the dignity and importance of 
farming as a profession. Mobile dis- 
plays, films, and dioramas, as well as 
live exhibits, will help tell the story 
of the farm to student visitors in 
class and family groups from all over 
the nation. Education will be com- 
bined with entertainment in the In- 
dian and early American villages. 

During the peak tourist months, 
regular performances of authentic 
Indian ceremonials such as the green 
corn and buffalo grass dances, will 
supply added color. A typical rural 
village at the turn of the century 
will be created on the grounds. It will 
offer youngsters a graphic picture 
of the days before the mechanization 
of homes, older visitors will glow 
with the memories of a half-forgotten 
childhood upon visiting the black- 
smith shop, general store, the little 
schoolhouse, and the village church. 


Sponsors of the 5-million dollar 
project include farm organizations, 
agricultural business and industry 
groups, state land grant colleges and 
universities, farm youth groups, 
churches, schools, individual farmers 
and others interested in agriculture. 
It will be financed largely through 
contributions from _ agriculturally- 
related businesses and _ industries, 
farm organizations and individual 
farm families. No public funds will 
be used in the project. 


‘ 
; 
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ASL vaccines 


ASL vaccines are full of 

plus values that add to their 
performance and assure dependable 
protection in your vaccination program. 


These plus values are the end result 
of intensive research, skillful 
production techniques and quality 
controls second to none. 


Specify ASL vaccines — produced from 
the eggs of PPLO-negative flocks — 
you cannot buy better! 


MADISON 1, “WISCONSIN 
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See your ASL dealer or write 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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